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This demonstration recreates the powerful cleaning ability of Sears Lady Kenmore Dishwasher Coated by the Nationwide Consumer ‘Testing Instn 
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Sears Lads Kenmore. 


The doit: itself dishwasher. 


No scraping. No pre-rinsing. 

Lady Kenmore has 6 powerful hot 
water jets for the bottom rack, surg- 
ing hot water with enough force 
to scrub every dish, pot and pan 
really clean. Even baked-on food 
comes off. 

And the dishes on top get as 
clean as those on the bottom. 
Because every cup and glass 
is scoured inside and out by 
a field of eight upper jets. 

Then there’s Lady Ken- 
more’s protected pulverizer 
for leftovers. It’s kind of a 
mini-grinder with 12 stainless steel 
teeth that grind soft foods into tiny 
particles that wash right down the 
drain. (Of course, water is always 











fresh and clean—the water that rinses 
your dishes hasn’t washed them.) 
And our 8 differentcycles include 
Sani-wash, which gives your 
dishes an extra-hot 155° final 
rinse. So everything is hygieni- 
cally clean. 

What’s more, Sears Lady 
Kenmore is built to perform. 
But if you ever do have a 
problem, you can rely on 
Sears service. 

Sears Lady Kenmore does 
just about everything, itself. So 
you really do have freedom from 
scraping and pre-rinsing. That’s why 
we call it The Freedom Maker. The 

Freedom Maker, both 

Sears 


built-in and portable, is 






available at Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. stores and through the catalog. 
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If you’ve waited this long to buy a topnotch camera, 


wait another 
72 hours. 
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Dial 800-243-6000 toll free, any time, and we'll air mail you 
this Modern Photography Magazine Test Report. 
A 3 page report that shows why the GAF°L-ES Automatic Electronic SLR 
is such aterrific buy. In fact, if we didnt think this information were so valuable, 
we wouldnt ask for your valuable time. 
GAF LES, under $420. 


r) 
The Automatic Electronic 35mm, Single Lens Reflex Camera 
(In Conn.call:1-800-882-6500) 
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CORRESPONDENTS MARMON (RIGHT) & LEVIN (CENTER) INTERVIEWING RABIN 


A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


With world attention riveted on rising Arab-Israeli tensions, TIME 
has steadily increased its reporting of the people and events in the cen- 
ter of the conflict. Our coverage has included interviews with Egyp- 
tian President Anwar Sadat and Syrian President Hafez Assad and 
two talks with Palestinian Leader Yasser Arafat, along with a cover 
story on the P.L.O. In these and other articles we told the Arab side 
of the tragic story. This week our cover focuses on embattled Israel. 
We present an interview with Israeli Premier Yitzhak Rabin, an ac- 
count of the arms lineup stocked by both sides since the October war 
and the grim prospects for another conflict. 
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The week began with reports of a new assault by Palestinian guer- 
rillas in the Jordan Valley town of Bet She’an. TIME Photographer 
David Rubinger and Reporter Daniel Drooz arrived to cover the 
story just as a mob of outraged townspeople seized and burned the 
dead terrorists’ bodies. The crowd’s hostility soon engulfed the jour- 
nalists. Drooz’s camera was lost, and Rubinger narrowly dodged a 
large stone aimed at his head. 

Meanwhile Jerusalem Bureau Chief William Marmon went to 
see the Premier, whom he first met in Washington in 1973 when 
Rabin was Ambassador to the U.S. and about to return to Israel “to 
learn a little about politics.” Marlin Levin, who predicted Rabin’s 
rise seven years ago, joined Marmon for the interview. Levin has 
lived in Israel since its creation and contributed to 25 TIME cover sto- 
ries on the Middle East. “The atmosphere here now,” he recalls, “is 
much like it was back in November 1947. In those days, the Jews 
were worried about the state’s survival, just as they are now. But 
then they had less with which to defend themselves.” As for TIME’s 
full reportage on the Palestinians, says Levin, “Israelis enjoy the give 
and take of a good argument. Many of them have told me that they 
are glad to read the other side of the story.” 

In New York, Associate Editor William Smith received some 
150 pages of reports and wrote the story assisted by Reporter-Re- 
searchers Sara Collins Medina and Susan Reed, who specialize in 
the Middle East area. For John Elson, senior editor of the World sec- 
tion, it was his third Middle East cover story in five weeks. 
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"Tis the season, and we've got good reason. 


This 1974 holiday season, Piedmont is winding up the most successful year yet 
in our quarter-century-plus of regional scheduled air service. It's been a year 
of expanded routes, served by more wide-comfort 737 fanjets, flying more pas- 
sengers more miles than ever along our 12-state, 75-city system. A year of 
reflecting our bright outlook with the introduction of a bold new look for our 
own name, our planes, our ground equipment, ticket counters and everything 
else you see of us. Of course, we owe that outlook to people like you, and we 
know it. That’s why we're determined to maintain our high standards of service 
in the years to come. We've got a place for you. Take us up. Piedmont Airlines. 


























iceberg 100’s 


- P.S. if you like the ski cap and muffler shown above, 
we'll be glad to send you a set for only $2.95, 
plus two Iceberg 100's closure seals. Just mail 
check or money order to: Iceberg 100's Offer, 


P.O. Box 7160, Westbury, N.Y. 11592. 

Offer expires June 30, 1975. Void to persons under 21 years of age 
Void where prohibited, icensed or taxed. Please allow up to 6 weeks 
for delivery. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | 8 mg. “tar, 0.6 mg. nicotine 


av. per cigarette, FTC Report Oct. '74 

















Swan’s Way 


PHANTOM OF THE PARADISE 
Directed and Written by BRIAN DE PALMA 


As its title implies, Phantom of the 
Paradise is a contemporary version of 
The Phantom of the Opera. This time 
the maimed and maddened musician, 
haunting the theater whose owner has 
stolen his composition, has been trans- 
formed into a pop composer. His pla- 
giarist in Brian De Palma’s film has be- 
come an evil, omnipotent promoter of 
rock music named Swan. The theater 
the Phantom haunts is no longer an op- 
era house but a rock palace on the order 
of the old Fillmore. Phoenix (Jessica 
Harper), the woman he hopelessly loves, 
is NOW an aspiring pop singer. The or- 
gan the Phantom used to pound away 
on down in the sub-subbasement has be- 
come an electronic synthesizer 

But Phantom of the Paradise is much 
more than a bundle of neat, often amus- 
ing analogies. De Palma has something 
richer—and more relevant—in mind 
than parodying a theatrical property he 
knows is too old and, in its way, too 
good for mere camp treatment. He has 
borrowed the plot as a vehicle to sat- 
irize the whole corrupt, pretentious and 
self-important world of pop culture 

Dorian’s Wrinkles. The work 
filched from the modern Phantom (Wil- 
liam Finley) is a rock-cantata retelling 
of the Faust legend. In order to hear it 
properly performed, the Phantom, as 
well as his dream singer, must strike sim- 
ilar bargains with Swan, juicily played 
by Paul Williams, who also composed 
the film’s good score. Swan in turn owes 
his power to an earlier Faustian deal 
of his own, a pact that borrows a few 


WILLIAMS IN PARADISE 
Liberating iconoclasm. 








Before you buy any new small car, 
compare it to the new Olds Omega. 


Compare room and comfort 
Omega is a small car with 6-people 
room and a 6-people ride. Room and 
ride are two places where Olds big-car 
thinking shows 

Omega has ample shoulder room 
and hiproom, front and rear. Up front, 
its headroom is equal to some full-size 
cars, and there's almost as much leg- 
room 

And for riding comfort, no com- 
pact has a wheelbase longer than 
Omega’'s I11 inches, or a wider front 
track. Which gives you a big foundation 
for a smooth, quiet ride 

Yet Omega still has the easy 
maneuverability and responsive han- 
dling yqu want in a small car—a fact 
you'll appreciate in city traffic and tight 
parking spots 

That's why a complete comparison 
should include a thorough test-drive 
of every small car you re considering 





OLDS OMEG. 


are operating economy 

According to published EPA test re- 
sults, Omega with a standard 250 Six 
got 21 mpg/highway, 16 mpg/city. With 
350 V8 (2 bbl. carburetor)—19 mpg/ 
highway, 14 mpg/city; significantly 
better than last year 

Omega’s new Maximum Mileage 
System makes it possible —and also 
means important savings in routine 
maintenance. Its high-energy ignition 
eliminates points and ignition con- 
denser. Spark plugs are good for up to 
22,500 miles, using unleaded gas 
Tune-ups are simpler, less frequent. 
GM-specification steel-belted radial 
tires offer less roll resistance, longer life, 
better operating economy. It’s the most 
advanced engineering and technology 
we can build into our '75 Omega 

In fact, Omega can save you hun- 
dreds of dollars in operating costs, in 
the first 50,000 miles of driving 





Olds Omega vs. other small cars 


Besides better mileage than last year, Omega engines 
Geliver better performance. plus fewer, simpler tune- 
ups to help save you money. 


Omega offers headroom up front 
equal to some full-size cars, and 
almost as much legroom— 
important to adults 


Omega seats six, not five 

passengers, as in some small 

cars. Shoulder and hip 

room are ample. a. 


ie 
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Omego’s 21-gallon gas 


tank capacity and good 
gas mileage mean a long 


Cruising range. 


Steel-belted radial tires help fuel 
economy, tire life 





Compare price and value 

If you compare the price of an Olds 
Omega to comparable-size cars, we 
think you'll be surprised at how well 
Omega stacks up against cars which 
don't have Olds quality and reputation, 
and don’t have Omega’s established 
resale value 

Now is the time to compare. Cur- 
rently, Olds dealers have their best 
selection of the year of Omega coupes, 
sedans and hatchbacks. What they 
don't have is enough late-model used 
cars on their lots—so your present car 
is probably worth a good trade-in 
allowance right now. And, the fact that 
your Olds dealer wants to move cars 
now could mean furthersavings for you 





Omego’s 250 Six is a 
bigger standard engine 
than most others, yet gets 
good mileage 
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New steering geometry 
with linkage ahead of the 
wheel-centers gives you 
a short tuming diameter. 


No other compact has 

a longer wheelbase than 
Omega, or a wider front 
track —a big foundation 
for a smooth, quiet ride 





It's a good feeling 
to have a little Olds around you. 
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this 1%2” high cylinder 
is a 30x microscope... 
a 3x telescope 

or loupe...and a 

5x, 10x, or 15x 


magnifying glass. 


HOW CAN 
YOU BEAT 
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Shown actual size *Ptus postage & handheng 


The most advanced West German optics. A vest 
pocket-sized optical system. Emoskop converts to 


each function at a twist of the wrist; meets the most 
exacting professional standards of optical quality— 
coated lenses, fully achromatic, absolutely flat field 
for superb clarity! 
Complete with fitted leather carrying case... $20.95 


ee ee ee te ee 
Please send me. Emoskop(s) @ $20.95 each 
plus $1.00 postage & handling for entire shipment. ov 
(Calif. deliveries please add tax.) My check is en- & 
closed for total of $_ = 
SPECIAL! SAVE! Order 2 for $38.95 plus only $1.00 
for postage & handling! 
C) My check is enclosed for total $$. 
1 understand that | may return the Emoskop within 
two weeks after delivery for full refund 
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RENEWING? Check 
the box below—and 
make sure your mailing 
label is correct. (Your 
present subscription 
will end with the issue 
given at upper left of 
your label, Example: JE 
75 means subscription 
expires in June 1975) 
A QUESTION, COM- 
PLAINT? We can serve you better and faster if 
you will enclose your mailing label 
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Please send TIME 1 year $18 (1) new subscription 
O renewal. © Payment enclosed © Bill me later 
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For even faster service. toll free 800-621- 


8200 (in Illinois, 800-972-8302) 
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CINEMA 


wrinkles from Dorian Gray's compact. 
This repetition reduces contemporary 
middlebrow mythomania to absurd 
shambles. 

Not only does De Palma send up 
every known form of rock, from hard 
to glitter, but just about every other pop 
style this side of Glenn Miller. He pays 
homage to such movie masters as Al- 
fred Hitchcock and Raoul Walsh by 
echoing a couple of their most famous 
scenes. Like Truffaut, he borrows hoary 
cinematic devices—the wipe, the iris 
and the optical montage—only to mix 
them with currently fashionable gim- 
micks like the split screen. De Palma’s 
axiom is that in popular culture, today’s 
wow is tomorrow's cliché and the next 
day’s nostalgic treasure. The corollary 
is that our opinions in these matters are 
more often the product of cynical ma- 
nipulators like Swan than of genuinely 
informed intelligence. 

Indeed De Palma is particularly 
tough on the youths who invite people 
like Swan to swindle them. They are ob- 
served to grow as hysterical over a tal- 
entless transvestite swinger named Beef 
(played in the film’s gaudiest comic turn 
by Gerrit Graham) as they do over the 
pure loveliness of Phoenix’s voice. A 
wedding onstage turns them on, but so 
does an assassination. “That's entertain- 
ment!” Swan cries, and no one challeng- 
es his all-purpose definition of the term 
The terrible possibility exists that he is 
right—that nowadays all turn-ons are 
equally transitory and equally false. 

The movie will be something of a 
downer for rock cultists who find that 
the real objects of De Palma’s scornful 
(and occasionally too anarchical) satire 
are themselves and their false gods. Oth- 
ers will find Phantom of the Paradise a 
crazy, savage film—iconoclastic and tru- 
ly liberating. ® Richard Schickel 


Disaster Area 


THE CRAZY WORLD OF JULIUS VROODER 
Directed by ARTHUR HILLER 
Screenplay by DARYL HENRY 


They may be crazy, but they sure 
are cute. All the inmates of the veter- 
ans’ hospital in which much of The 
Crazy World of Julius Vrooder takes 
place are emotional casualties of war. 
Few have physical injuries, and every 
man jack of them is charming. No ho- 
micidal rages here, no suicides, just a 
bunch of fellows acting whimsical. None 
is more jolly than the hero, Julius Vroo- 
der (Timothy Bottoms), who spends 
much of his time in a hooch he has built 
for himself on the hospital grounds. 

Vrooder dashes about looking boy- 
ish and playful and winning the heart 
of Nurse Zanni Willis (Barbara Seagull). 
He tells her his story: in Viet Nam he 
sat out heavy fire in a dark hooch on 
top of the bodies of a dead child and a 
dying old woman who had earlier helped 
him. Given a Silver Star for having done 
away with a couple of V.C., Vrooder kept 








BOTTOMS AS VROODER 
Crazy but cute. 


his mouth shut, took the medal and had 
himself committed. The hospital was a 
good way to escape memory. 

The movie is a nursery-school dis- 
tillation of Catch-22 and One Flew Over 
the Cuckoo's Nest, heavy on the saccha- 
rin. It suggests that the only sane re- 
sponse to societal madness is to freak 
out. That idea has lost most of its nov- 
elty by now, but the people involved with 
this film do not seem to care. In the de- 
nouement, cops storm his hooch in a 
heavyhanded parody of jungle war. But 
Vrooder still has a few stunts up his 
sleeve, and since this is a fairy tale with 
a social conscience, he triumphs. 

The film is given some authentic at- 
tractiveness by the presence of Bottoms, 
who has gained some skill to match his 
wounded spontaneity, and Seagull, who 
is sexy without pushing it, sweet with- 
out coating it. They put up a good, if 
losing, fight. ® Jay Cocks 


Plenty of Nada 


THE NADA GANG 

Directed by CLAUDE CHABROL 
Screenplay by CLAUDE CHABROL and 
JEAN-PATRICK MANCHETTE 


Claude Chabrol defines absurdity as 
the gap between the awesome finality 
of death and the trivial reasons men ad- 
duce for killing or putting themselves 
in the way of being killed. To him, mur- 
der is the ultimate emotional excess, an 
enigma he has worried with a tough- 
minded, ironic and often subtle compas- 
sion in such recent films as This Man 
Must Die and Le Boucher. These mov- 
ies are about the exorcizing of private 
demons. Never until The Nada Gang has 
Chabrol concerned himself with murder 
in its most absurd manifestation—as an 
act of public political protest. 

It would seem to be a perfect sub- 
ject for him. What is more ridiculous 
than taking a single life as a way of mak- 
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Christmas TIME. It’s as good as 
rest-of-the-year TIME, except you give it for the holidays. 
To friends. Clients. Nephews. Business associates. And 
because it measures up to rest-of-the-year TIME, you know 
what kind of gift it will make. Informative. Entertaining. 
Enlightening. With 25 separate departments that make TIME 
one gift with something for everyone on your holiday list. 
One thing that is different 

about Christmas TIME is the price. 

Just $10 for each one-year 

gift you give* Compared to TIME's regular 
$18-a-year subscription rate. (We won't 
even bill you until after the New Year.) 
We'll send you handsome cards 

to announce each gift subscription. 
And of course we'll make sure your 
friends get TIME itself each week, a 
full 52 issues right through 1975. All 
you have to do is fill in the attached 
gift order card and put it in the mail. 
Or phone, toll-free, 800-621-8200. 
(In Illinois, call 800-972-8302.) 

So this Christmas-time, 

consider our Christmas TIME. It's really just 
rest-of-the-year TIME spruced 
up and priced down for holiday 
giving. But, oh, what a holiday 
gift it makes! 

$12 for gift subscriptions 

sent to Canada, $15 anywhere 
else in the world outside the U.S. 
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CINEMA 


ing a statement about a vast political or 
social issue? What is more cruel than 
making an individual, against his will, 
into a symbol of injustices for which he 
bears little, if any, personal responsibil- 
ity and which may even be largely the 
figments of his assassins’ imaginations? 
The Nada Gang, in short, had the po- 
tential for being Chabrol’s great sum- 
ming up. It is instead a botch 

Specifically, the film is concerned 
with an anarchist group that kidnaps 
(from a whorehouse) the American Am- 
bassador to France, holds him for ran- 
som on an isolated farm while threat- 
ening to kill him if their demands are 
not met by the government. Eventually 
he and his captors all die in a police ac- 
tion that looks like a rescue operation 
but is planned from the start by its lead- 
er (Michel Aumont) as a massacre. 
Throughout, Chabrol scores the kind of 
points one expects from him. Most of 
the Nada gang are working out their 
personal problems through political ac- 
tivity. The same may be said of their of- 
ficial pursuers up to the highest level of 
the French government, whose minis- 
ters and bureaucrats are as blandly in- 
different to humane concerns as the an- 
archists. There are some good perfor- 
mances by Fabio Testi as the most 
frantic of this Gallic wild bunch, Mau- 
rice Garrel as its weariest old soldier and 
by Mariangela Melato as its only fem- 
inist. As usual, Chabrol directs with ad- 
mirable technical dexterity 

Tipped Scales. Yet somehow the 
film never really involves the viewer 
Obviously the director started out to be 
evenhanded, to show how any system 
that drains the human factor out of its 
political processes breeds an answering 
cold-bloodedness in its most radical op- 
ponents. At some point, however, he 
must have realized that such an ap- 
proach left the audience with no one to 
care about emotionally. So he tips the 
scales in favor of the anarchists by sym- 
pathetically particularizing them a lit- 
tle more than he does the representatives 
of the state. But he does not go far 
enough in this direction to make any 
real difference. All he really accomplish- 
es is the corruption of the point that he 
started out to make. As a result, The 
Nada Gang turns out to be just another 
picturesque cinematic bloodbath. #R.S 
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Quadraphonic at its very best. 


The fabulous QX-949 has everything 
going for it. Everything! To start it has 
built-in circuitry for every source of 
4-channel sound reproduction — CD-4 
discrete, SQ and RM matrix 

But it’s a powerful 2-channel 
stereo receiver, too, with Pioneer's 
exclusive Power Boosting circuit. 

In 4-channel it delivers 40 watts 
per channel (2-channel, 60 watts per 
channel) minimum continuous power 
20Hz-20,000Hz, maximum total 
harmonic distortion 0.3% at 8 ohms. 
Combined with an unbelievably wide 
variety of features, the QX-949 is your 
Tel -h ait: leli-Metslel(ol-Miel@r cretal- lalate) 
$749.95, includes walnut cabinet 

U.S. Pioneer Electronics Corp 
75 Oxford Drive, Moonachie 
New Jersey 07074 
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Of all filter kings tested: 


Carlton 


For the 12th straight time, 
the U.S.Government has reported 
Carlton to be the lowest in tar 
of all filter kings tested. 


Any filter king can call itself low-tar or light. But only one can be 
lowest in tar or lightest. 

And that cigarette is CARLTON. 

But don't take our word for it. Take a look at the U.S. Government 
figures for other brands that call themselves low in tar* 





tar,mg/cig _ nicotine, mg/cig 


Brand Di (PinGt) ccverowc.ce ok se a (|: rer 1.0 
Brand D(Menthol)............. 14 ...... 1.0 
Brand K(Menthol)............. 13 0.9 
Brand MiIRiITGE) s..cc65%0ne 8 Fe 13 0.9 
Brand R (Filter)............... 13 0.9 
Brand T (Menthol)............. 12 0.7 
Brand TCRINGN) iccccensvede sce the cue s 11 ©.7 
Brand V (Filter) .............. 11 0.8 
Brand V(Menthol)............. 11 Suc stir 0.9 
CPP IRD iivccieccnas &@ «sng C865% 0.3 
CARLTON MENTHOL.... 3 _......... 0.3 


Carlton 70's (lowest of all brands)—1 mg. tar, 0.1 mg. nicotine. 


Maybe that's why CARLTON FILTER and MENTHOL registered a 
higher percent increase in sales during the first six months of 1974 
than any other “low-tar” combination. 

So if you’re looking for the filter king lowest in tar, there is only one, 
and that’s CARLTON. 


*For acopy of the FTC March 1974 Report, send to: 
Carlton, PO. Box 2597, Grand Central Station, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Filter: 4 mg."“tar”, 0.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report March 74 
Menthol: 3 mg. “tar”, 0.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report March ‘74 





FORD ON TOUR: WITH BREZHNEV 


AMERICAN NOTES 


Bowery Barometer 


The dismal science of economics has 
no more grim indicator of what is hap- 
pening in the nation than the number 
of men who are forced to find refuge, as 
best they can, in the squalor of Man- 
hattan’s Bowery. This week the city-op- 
erated Men's Shelter in the slum will 
give Thanksgiving dinners to some 2,000 
people, an increase of more than 50% 
over 1973's figure. The number who are 
seeking out the shelter day to day is up 
22% in a year’s time and includes the 
largest group of young men seen on the 
Bowery in decades 


Hello Out There! 


Beamed into deep space from the 
troubled third planet of the solar sys- 
tem, the radio message constituted a 
small act of faith on behalf of all hu- 
mankind, It expressed the conviction 
that we are not alone, that the joy and 
anguish of intelligent life are not an iso- 
lated accident on earth but have oc- 
curred often in the sweep of the uni- 
verse. It also embodied the faith that 
humanity will survive, since it will 
be at least 48,000 years before our de- 
scendants can expect any answer 

The message itself was succinct: a 
three-minute transmission in mathe- 
matical code describing the make-up of 
the solar system, the inhabitants of 
earth, the present world population and 
the double helix of the heredity mole- 
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teaser: - 


VISITING THE GOLDEN PAVILION 


cule DNA. The signal was transmitted 
last week by a team of US. scientists 
from the giant radio telescope at Are- 
cibo, Puerto Rico, a vast antenna 1,000 
ft. in diameter lining a natural bowl 
formed by hills. The target was Messier 
13, a cluster of some 300,000 stars lo- 
cated on the remote fringe of the Milky 
Way. Addressed simply to “Occupants” 
of any planets that may be orbiting 
Messier 13's stars, the message, even 
traveling as it does at the speed of light 
(186,000 miles per sec.), will not reach 
the cluster for 24,000 earth years. If any- 
body out there is listening, it will take 
at least that long for them to return a sig- 
nal to earth. Even so, the favor of a reply 
is requested 


Windmill Power 


The Boy Scout Handbook of the 
counterculture movement was The Last 
Whole Earth Catalog, published in 
1971, which told the dropout generation 
where to get the information to do its 
own thing—cultivate organic food, build 
geodesic domiciles, grow pot. The vol- 
ume went through 14 printings, sold 1.2 
million copies, won a prestigious Na- 
tional Book Award and turned Publish- 
er Stewart Brand, 35, into an old-fash- 
ioned capitalist 

But times change and revolutionar- 
ies mellow. So Brand has brought out a 
new volume titled The Whole Earth Ep- 
ilog, which subtly reflects the greening 
of yesterday's rebels. “Five years later,” 
notes Brand, “we find the counterculture 
is a lot more sophisticated. There are 





JAPANESE PREMIER TANAKA GESTURES 


still a lot of our readers who are into 
communes, but many others are now in- 
terested in building communities and 
running for the town council. So we've 
got pages and pages on things like sew- 
age, my God!” 

Epilog offers specific advice on con- 
sumer problems, business, computers, 
the women’s movement and avoiding 
rape, as well as information on social 
issues involving prisoners and Indians. 
Instead of home building, the emphasis 
of the new volume has drifted to es- 
tablishing such alternative forms of en- 
ergy as windmill power and solar-heat- 
ed houses. Rather than explaining the 
ins and outs of how to get and use 
drugs, Epilog provides the names of lab- 
oratories where its readers can have 
their drugs analyzed anonymously. To 
be sure, there is still a manual for mar- 
ijuana growers, but beating inflation 
comes first 


Winners and Sinners 


When President Ford began sport- 
ing his lapel button proclaiming WIN 
(for Whip Inflation Now), a Miami en- 
trepreneur named Marvin D. Baida was 
quick to see the possibilities. But when 
he tried to peddle WIN pins for a quar- 
ter each, there were few takers. Then 
Baida had an inspiration: he started sell- 
ing a 25¢ button that declared SIN (for 
Stop Inflation Now). The public took to 
SIN instantly: 60,000 pins have been or- 
dered, and Baida has branched out into 
T shirts and bumper stickers (HONK IF 
YOU WANT TO SIN) 
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DURING HIS TALKS WITH FORD 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


GREETED BY JAPANESE PROTESTERS WAVING GO HOME SIGNS 





WITH SOUTH KOREA’S PARK 


President Ford’s Far Eastern Road Show 


The point of Gerald Ford’s journey 
halfway round the world last week lay 
chiefly in its symbolism. He sought no 
major new agreements with leaders of 
Japan, South Korea and the Soviet 
Union. He offered no change in U.S. for- 
eign policy. But as he traveled, he was 
visibly performing as a global leader and 
dramatizing the fact that on the world 
stage, no one is more important than 
the U.S. President. 

At his elbow during the trip was his 
foreign policy tutor, Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger, who boasted that his 
student was ready for his first exami- 
nation in international diplomacy. Said 
the professor: “President Ford is very 
well prepared. I've spent many hours 
with him. He is tough, steady and to- 
tally unflappable.” 

Sull, for all of the buildup, the trip 
was the kind of presidential junket that 
has become increasingly familiar, with 
Ford and his hosts sticking to agenda 
and signing communiqués that had been 
worked out well in advance. Since there 
seemed no pressing need for Ford to 
make the trip, many people thought that 
he should have stayed home and worked 
on the domestic problems of inflation, 
recession and a restive populace anx- 
ious for a demonstration of presidential 
leadership. But Ford’s aides advised him 
to try to build public support for his pres- 
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idency by moving out into world affairs 
He was accompanied on the trip by a 
retinue of 153 reporters, including TIME 
Washington Bureau Chief Hugh Sidey 
and Correspondent Bonnie Angelo. 
Ford’s most important stop was with 
Soviet Party Boss Leonid Brezhnev at 
an isolated compound of wooden and 
concrete dachas amid oak, birch and 
pine trees about 15 miles north of Vla- 
divostok, home port for the Soviet Pa- 
cific fleet. Soon after reaching the camp 
by special train from the military air- 
field where Air Force One had landed, 
Ford and Brezhnev sat down in a con- 
ference room overlooking Amur Bay for 
talks that lasted all afternoon, into the 
evening and part of the next morning. 
Cautious Optimism. Their chief 
task was to get the process of détente 
moving again after almost a year’s de- 
lay. The U.S. and the U.S.S.R. failed to 
reach agreement at the Moscow sum- 
mit last summer, in part because Brezh- 
nev was apparently stalling until the 
Watergate crisis was resolved, in part 
because each side feared that the other 
was demanding permanent nuclear su- 
periority. After visiting Moscow in Oc- 
tober, Kissinger said that he was cau- 
tiously optimistic that a permanent SALT 
accord can be signed when Brezhnev vis- 
its Washington next summer. To that 
end, Ford and Brezhnev spent several 


hours exploring the general principles 
that will guide the U.S. and Soviet of- 
ficials during the treaty negotiations 
During the course of the talks, the Rus- 
sians issued a statement, approved by 
Ford, that they were determined to give 
improvements in U.S.-Soviet relations 
“an irreversible character.” Subsequent- 
ly, Kissinger told newsmen that the two 
leaders had made progress toward a 10- 
year treaty limiting offensive nuclear 
weapons. 

Beyond the substance of their talks, 
both men tried to size each other up, 
for they had never met before, despite 
their previous visits to each other's cap- 
itals. As Kissinger explained, “They 
have the capacity to annihilate human- 
ity and may be confronting each other 
in a crisis, so it is important that they un- 
derstand each other.” Ford’s objective 
was to show Brezhnev that he is a man 
whom the Soviet leader can trust and 
with whom he can establish a special re- 
lationship, yet also a man who cannot 
be pushed around. Ford and Brezhnev 
apparently found each other agreeable 
company, for both are hearty, gregarious 
men of simple tastes, direct manner and 
a native instinct for politics. 

Each was obviously determined to 
make a show of getting along with the 
other. Hardly had they met when they 
started a lighthearted banter. Referring 
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to the snow-covered landscape, Ford re- 
marked how hard it is toclear snow from 
the streets of Washington. With a jaun- 
ty wave of his cigarette, Brezhnev re- 
plied: “And that will be our first deal 
We send you Soviet snowplows.” Add- 
ed Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko: 
“At a good low price.” While former 
President Nixon was often nervous in 
summit negotiations and had trouble 
looking his adversary in the eye, Ford 
seemed to be quite at home in the talks. 
He never wavered from eyeball to eye- 
ball contact. 

The setting for the talks was a no- 
frills rest camp that is normally used by 
vacationing officers from military instal- 
lations in the Vladivostok area. After 
one look at the spartan 
rooms, a Ford advance- 
man dubbed the com- 
pound the “Comrade Hil- 
ton.” There is an Olym- 
pic-size, sea-water swim- 
ming pool in an adjacent 
recreation building, and 
Ford swam eight laps be- 
fore his conference with 
Brezhnev. After his dip, he 
donned a shaggy wolfskin 
coat. “I'm a sheep in wolf's 
clothing,” he quipped. 
When Brezhnev indicated 
that he admired the coat, 
Ford promptly took it off 
and helped the Soviet 
leader put it on. 

The harsh Siberian 
winter was a sharp con- 
trast with the balmy au- 
tumn weather that greeted 
Ford five days earlier at 
Tokyo’s Haneda Interna- 
tional Airport on the first 
leg of his trip. During that 
first visit of a U.S. Pres- 
ident to Japan, Ford’s 
hosts left nothing to 
chance. To forestall trou- 
ble with leftists, authori- 
ties raided Marxist youth 
headquarters to confiscate 
iron clubs, stationed riot 
police at 15-ft. intervals 
along the streets that Ford traveled, and 
kept all but friendly, carefully screened 
groups of people out of his sight. As a re- 
sult, the demonstrations against his visit 
were less serious than some had expect- 
ed, though some 3.5 million trade union- 
ists, partly in protest against Ford's trip, 
went on strike, shutting down Tokyo’s 
buses, subways and commuter railroads 
on Tuesday. 

On arrival at the guest house, Aka- 
saka Palace, Ford tumbled into his huge, 
canopied bed to nap and adjust to the 14- 
hour time difference between Tokyo and 
Washington. Massage girls were on duty 
until 11 p.m. in case Ford wanted a rub- 
down. (He did not.) The President took 
to the combination of East and West 
with gusto; soon after his arrival, he was 
bowing as he shook hands 

Next morning Emperor Hirohito 
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came to the palace to welcome Ford of- 
ficially. Both wore formal dress, though 
the President’s striped trousers were cut 
so short that they showed an unseemly 
inch of black silk stocking. Almost 30 
years ago, Ford was an officer aboard 
a US. aircraft carrier in the mid-Pa- 
cific when Hirohito ordered Japan's 
surrender. A military band played the 
two countries’ national anthems, then, 
in a touch of unintentional irony, ser- 
enaded Ford with the University of 
Michigan fight song, The Victors. Hi- 
rohito took Ford to the moated Im- 
perial Palace to meet Empress Naga- 
ko and exchange gifts: from the roy- 
al couple, a 2%-ft. Kutani porcelain 
plate; from Ford, a Steuben crystal 


FORD & GEISHA AT DINNER IN KYOTO 
West meets East with gusto. 


work engraved with pine and fir trees 

On his return to the guest palace, 
Ford did what comes naturally to every 
U.S. politician. Ordering his driver to 
stop at a spot in the palace park where 
about 1,500 well-wishers had been ad- 
mitted, the President jumped out of his 
Cadillac limousine. The crowd surged 
against a restraining rope to touch him, 
sometimes three or four shaking his 
hand simultaneously. Mrs. Yoshie Sai- 
to, 40, a Tokyo housewife, was so ex- 
cited that she exclaimed: “Ford-san's 
hand was big, warm and soft. I'm going 
home to wrap up my right hand with a 
bandage to keep the honor bestowed on 
me as long as possible!” 

At lunch, the serious work of the trip 
began when Japanese Premier Kakuei 
Tanaka pleaded with Ford to pay as 
much attention to Asian problems as he 





does to European affairs. Unmentioned, 
but undoubtedly on Tanaka's mind, was 
the shokku administered by former 
President Nixon in 1971, when he made 
his historic overture to China without 
first consulting Japan. Well-briefed on 
the sport dearest to Ford, Tanaka asked 
for cooperation between the two coun- 
tries in “the spirit of team play, the value 
of which you learned through your glo- 
rious career in football.” 

The theme of partnership set the 
tone for the talks between Ford and Ta- 
naka in the ornate gilt, cream and pink 
marble Rising Sun Room of the Aka- 
saka Palace. Their discussions touched 
on détente, China, the Middle East and 
Japanese sensitivities about nuclear 
weapons but focused principally on en- 
ergy and food. In the final communiqué, 
the two leaders promised that their 
countries would cooperate on oil policy 
—an agreement that appeared to over- 
ride Japan’s previous reluctance to act 
in any way that might offend the Arab 
oil producers. But the statement did not 
commit Japan to joining the consumers 
in the event of a confrontation with the 
Arabs over oil prices. 

Ford also promised that the US. 
would avoid imposing limits on exports 
to Japan of soybeans—as Nixon did in 
1973—or any other products. In a 
speech to the Japan Press Club, Ford 
said: “We will continue to be suppliers 
of the goods you need. If shortages 
occur, we will take special account of 
the needs of our traditional trading 
partners.” 

Golden Pheasant. The Ford visit 
underscored the end of Japan's tradi- 
tional policy of seikei bunri, which 
means keeping political and economic 
policies separate. Kissinger called the 
talks “the optimum of what one would 
have hoped for” and described Japan's 
recognition of the interdependence of 
the world’s economic and political struc- 
tures as a “very considerable” develop- 
ment. Nor will the accomplishments be 
scuttled by Tanaka's expected resigna- 
tion this week in the wake of a scandal 
over his personal financial dealings. Kis- 
singer made a point of talking privately 
with the possible successors. Moreover, 
since all of them belong to Tanaka's Lib- 
eral Democrat Party, the change in gov- 
ernment will not mean a marked shift 
in policies. 

For the most part, Ford's four days 
in Japan were occupied with such cer- 
emonial and sightseeing events as re- 
ceiving the Order of the Golden Pheas- 
ant from a group of 20 Boy Scouts, 
watching a judo demonstration and 
planting a 9-ft. dogwood tree to com- 
memorate his visit. On Tuesday night, 
the Emperor and Empress honored him 
with a banquet featuring French cuisine. 
In a graceful speech, Hirohito regretted 
World War II and expressed thanks for 
US. help in rebuilding Japan. 

Not until the President went to Kyo- 
to on Thursday did he taste Japanese 
food Protected by some 8,000 police- 
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Clockwise from top left: Trumpeters welcome President 
Ford to Akasaka Palace. He stands at attention with 
Emperor Hirohito during national anthems. Leftist 
students protest his visit. Boy Scout salutes Ford. 





Clockwise from top: President Ford toasts Japanese 
legislators. Kimono-clad girl welcomes him to Kyoto. 
Ford and Kissinger remove shoes to tour Nijo Castle. 

Woman helps Ford pluck a koto, a musical instrument. 
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men, he spent the entire day touring the 
city, which was Japan’s capital from 794 
to 1868. For the most part, Kyoto’s 1.4 
million citizens ignored Ford’s visit. Al- 
most no crowds waited to see him at his 
stops. That night, at a Kyoto restaurant, 
he drank sake and ate an eight-course 
Japanese dinner served by two young 
apprentice geisha, Honorable Bright- 
ness and Honorable Treasure Pleasure. 
Said Ford of the Japanese leg of his jour- 
ney: “It couldn't have been better, both 
substantively and otherwise.” 

After a 90-minute flight from Osa- 
ka, Air Force One touched down at 
Kimpo Airport in Seoul on Friday 
morning. At the airport, Ford paid a 
warm tribute to “our faithful ally” and 
declared: “I am here to reaffirm our 
friendship and to give it new life and 
meaning.” It was a visit that many peo- 
ple would have wished the President to 
skip, for his presence served to bolster 
the position of Dictator Park Chung 
Hee, whose rule has grown increasingly 
harsh in recent years. But failure to vis- 
it Seoul would have been taken as a 
major shift in U.S. policy, which Ford 
decided the U.S, could not afford. 

Martial Art. After the airport cer- 
emony, Ford was welcomed with con- 
fetti and waving flags by an estimated 
1 million children and adults who lined 
the 16-mile route to the Chosun Hotel. 
He laid a wreath in front of the tomb of 
the Korean unknown soldier and anoth- 
er wreath on the black marble tomb- 
stone of First Lady Yook Young Soo, 
who was killed last August by an as- 
sassin’s bullet intended for her husband. 
Ford then went by helicopter 25 miles 
north of Seoul to Camp Casey to visit 
some of the 38,000 U.S. troops still sta- 
tioned near the demilitarized zone 21 
years after the end of the Korean War. 
Ford lunched with the troops and 
watched a taekwondo, the traditional 
Korean martial art, championship 
match between two divisions. 

Afterward, Ford returned to Seoul 
for two hours of private discussions with 
Park at the Blue House, South Korea’s 
presidential mansion. Officials said only 
that the two leaders dealt primarily with 
foreign policy, security questions and the 
state of the faltering Korean economy. 
Ford also expressed concern about 
Park's repressive domestic policies, 
warning that they were losing South Ko- 
rea's vital support in the U.S. Congress. 
Two congressional committees have 
proposed cutting U.S. military aid to Ko- 
rea nearly in half, to about $80 million 
for this fiscal year—far short of the $500 
million Park says he needs to complete 
modernization of his 600,000-man army. 

That night Park gave a state dinner 
for Ford at the Capitol Building, a sil- 
ver chopsticks affair that was attended 
by about 100 South Korean dignitaries. 
Next morning Ford flew to Vladivostok 
for his visit with Brezhnev, followed by 
the 16-hour flight back to Washington 
and the nation’s harsh domestic 
realities. 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


A Time to Put the Big Jets to Rest 


He was the dutiful son of Grand Rapids, remembering to a fault the basic de- 
cencies in which he had been reared. His manners were not from Emily Post, 
nor was his style out of the Washington salons. Jerry Ford’s politeness and con- 
cern for his Asian hosts were pure prairie, the stuff that was nurtured on the 
Elm Streets by people who had to get along with each other. 

The big, comfortable American galumphed over the red carpets as if he 
were out rabbit hunting, unconcerned about his too-short pants, searching the 
eyes of those he met for a human connection. 

His appreciation showered down on all those he touched. “Thank you very 
much” was his standard line, and when he was particularly stimulated he said, 
“Thank you very, very much.” He was a Rotarian without a red neck, and he 
was an Eagle Scout without self-righteousness. He was something new from the 
U.S. on the international scene. 

Ford did not come like a god as Dwight Eisenhower did. There was little of 
the elegance that John Kennedy exuded in his triumphal march through Paris. 
There were none of those hilarious outrages which Lyndon Johnson relished, 
like yahooing in the Taj Mahal, passing out plastic busts of himself or, after view- 
ing some of the best of Germany’s modern art, asking if he couldn't pick up a 
dozen or so cut-rate paintings of beer- ,, 
hall scenes for his Secret Service 
agents. Nor was there the board-chair- 
man bearing of Richard Nixon trailed 
by a phalanx of grim courtiers shoot- 
ing Super-8 movies. 

The President's crusted pipes were 
strewn about his quarters in the Aka- 
saka Palace. There were the mixings 
for a good martini to get his blood cir- 
culating before the formal dinners and 
speeches. When Ford gathered his staff 
at the start of his Japanese stay, they 
threshed over the weekend football 
scores before they got down to energy, 
trade and nuclear weapons. 


s 

When a Japanese Scout gave Ford 
a neckerchief, the President tried to 
put it on. The scarf got hung up on 
Ford’s big dome, and for a second the 
little guy did not know just what to 
do. Ford finally got the neckerchief in 
place and leaned down and took the 
boy’s hand; that “Thank you” from one 
Scout to another would have melted 
steel. 

It would have been hard for a man 
of Ford’s plain dimensions to fail in 
Japan and Korea, where his mission 
was one of apology and renewing af- 
fection (it will take months to get the 
true measure of Vladivostok). But even on this guided tour, there was the vague- 
ly uncomfortable feeling all along the trail that the man was doing the right 
thing at the wrong time. Not for Japan, not for Korea, not even for the Soviet 
Union, but for the United States of America. 

The stock-market slides rumbled through Tokyo. The vision of thousands 
of auto workers out of money for Christmas landed with a thump on Ford’s pal- 
ace doorstep. The rebellious spirit in Congress shattered one day’s sightseeing 
with the overriding of two vetoes. Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield’s pre- 
dictions of economic disaster made headlines in the Japan Times. 

A nervous, though tentative worry began to build as Ford flew on. It was 
that the President, just like Nixon, was finding international junketeering far 
more pleasurable than the grind in the Oval Office. Perhaps he was beginning 
to succumb to the illusion that he could outrace domestic difficulties and bring 
home enough of the foreign huzzahs to dispel the leadership malaise. 

One not so tentative observation was that the itinerant President was be- 
coming so commonplace and even dubious a spectacle at home that the White 
House jets, once landed back in America this week, ought to be put in the han- 
gar for a long time. 
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THE VICE PRESIDENCY 


Making Friends in the House 


“Nothing delights me so much,” 
Nelson Rockefeller told the House Ju- 
diciary Committee, “as facing up to a 
complex public issue, with all its con- 
fusions, turmoil and intensity, and try- 
ing to pull together the human resourc- 
es to deal with it.” That pleasure was 
put to the test last week, as Rockefeller 
withstood the most intense interrogation 
of his career, covering almost every pos- 
sible substantive issue and personal 
idiosyncrasy. Fresh from its impeach- 
ment triumph, the committee was plain- 
ly determined to outdo its Senate coun- 
terpart, the Rules Committee, in 
dissecting the Rockefeller persona and 
finding out what makes it tick. Rocke- 
feller, on the other hand, was 
no less concerned with clearing 
his name of any hint of scan- 
dal or conflict of interest. It was 
a rigorous confrontation of in- 
tellect and ideology in which, 
in a way, both sides emerged 
as winners. 

Since the Senate Rules 
Committee had scoured the af- 
fair of the Goldberg book and 
the various loans to associates, 
the Judiciary Committee fo- 
cused on larger questions, 
stretching but by no means 
snapping Rockefeller’s capac- 
ity to respond. The commit- 
tee’s concern was, fundamen- 
tally, the possibility of unceas- 
ing conflict of interest if 
Rockefeller should become 
President. With a kind of 
waspish persistence that the 
Senators had not employed, 
Democrat Don Edwards want- 
ed to know how Rocky could 
not avoid making decisions 
that would affect his own or his 
family’s holdings. 

Taxing Oil. There would 
be conflict in an 8 a.m. deci- 
sion on banks, suggested Ed- 
wards, a 9 a.m. decision on oil, 
a 10 a.m. decision on airlines, 
an 11 a.m. decision on com- 
munications and a noon deci- 
sion on insurance. Replied Rockefeller: 
“T think that’s absurd. The decisions you 
refer to affect the American people. 
They don’t affect the Rockefeller fam- 
ily.” Throughout, he was at pains to sep- 
arate his family’s wealth from the ac- 
tual management of companies. “I have 
not followed the management of the 
companies I invest in. They are invest- 
ments for investment, not for control.” 
Though his family has heavy invest- 
ments in oil stocks, he reminded the 
committee that he favors an excess prof- 
its tax on oil companies. 

Continuing the attack, Edwards 
cited a study indicating that in recent 
years representatives of the Rockefeller 
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family have sat on the boards of almost 
100 corporations with assets of some $70 
billion. Rocky replied that such a figure 
is “totally misleading.” Ever since Pres- 
ident Theodore Roosevelt broke up the 
Standard Oil monopoly, he said, the 
Rockefellers have exercised only mar- 
ginal control over the oil industry. Fam- 
ily influence hardly compares with that 
of other groups. “The three major Amer- 
ican insurance companies invest $156 
million a week. The pension funds of 
the country invest $200 million a week. 
The Arabs in a week are accumulating 
more money than my family has after 
three generations of work.” 

Edwards quoted a member of the 





ROCKEFELLER TAKING OATH IN HOUSE 
The nicest Christmas present. 


family, John D. (Jay) Rockefeller IV, 
about David Rockefeller, chairman of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank: “He may 
be the most powerful man in the coun- 
try.” Rocky replied that Jay also said, 
“Rockefellers always get their way.” 
Jay, in fact, was defeated when he ran 
as the Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor of West Virginia in 1972. Pres- 
sured to ask other members of the 
Rockefeller family to reveal their finan- 
cial holdings, Nelson said, hesitantly, 
that he would give it a try. 

Though he held his own in the eco- 
nomic argument, Rockefeller offered a 
concession. He pledged that if he were 
confirmed, he would put all his assets in 
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a blind trust, except for art and real es- 
tate, including four farms in Venezuela. 
In an exchange with New York’s 
Charles Rangel, Rockefeller refused to 
retreat from his position that it would 
have been a mistake to have himself met 
with the Attica prison rebels. 

Clear Majority. In the most point- 
ed questioning, Paul Sarbanes of Mary- 
land noted that two former Secretaries 
of Defense, Robert S. McNamara and 
Charles E. Wilson, had sold their stock 
when they took office. “Should they have 
done that, Governor?” Said Rocky: “If 
someone is dishonest by nature, then 
he’s going to favor his company no mat- 
ter whether he’s sold the stock or not.” 

Sarbanes provided another example. 
When David Packard became Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, he not only put 
his holdings in trust, but he also agreed 
to give any money from capital appre- 
ciation to schools and charities. 
What about that, Governor? 
Nettled, Rockefeller answered: 
“I never quite understood why 
he did that. It’s getting more 
and more difficult to get peo- 
ple of ability and experience to 
work for Government.” 

Though some members of 
the committee were not satis- 
fied, Rockefeller had appar- 
ently won over a clear major- 
ity. “We might not have had 
the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence,” commented Republi- 
can Robert McClory, “if some 
of the standards that people 
want to apply to Rockefeller 
had been applied to the found- 
ing fathers.” Firm in his an- 
swers but not overbearing, 
waving, winking and even 
blowing kisses at old friends, 
Rockefeller had plainly made 
some new friends in the course 
of his performance. Said the 
committee’s most caustic 
member, Texas Representa- 
tive Jack Brooks: “I think you 
may be overtrained for the 
job.” Alabama Democrat Wal- 
ter Flowers was pleasantly re- 
assured. “The guy’s got style. 
It’s a very fresh breeze. He’s 
the kind of man I could talk 
to. A blind trust is the most he 
can do, except declare himself a 
pauper and give away everything he’s 
got.” 

Given those attitudes, Rockefeller 
is expected to have less trouble win- 
ning confirmation than was previously 
thought. Not more than a dozen com- 
mittee members are likely to vote 
against him when hearings conclude 
in early December. Last week the Sen- 
ate Rules Committee voted unanimously 
to confirm him, and an Associated Press 
poll indicated that only five Senators 
plan to vote against him on the floor, 
with 16 undecided. Barring the unfore- 
seen, Rocky should receive the nicest 
Christmas present of his life. 
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VEGA ESTATE 


Vega wagon is a nice 
choice for economy car 
shoppers who aren’t sure 
a small sedan will do. 

At $3079, * the Vega 
wagon is priced lower than 
any competitive American- 
made wagon. At $3307, * 
the Vega Estate is priced 
lower than any competitive 
U.S. wagon with wood- 
grain vinyl side panels. 
And they offer good 
mileage and low mainte- 
nance costs for people who 
need economy plus room. 
*Manufacturer’s Suggested 
Retail Prices, including 
available 140-2 engine at 
$50.00 and dealer new 
vehicle preparation charge. 
Destination charges, stale 
and local taxes are 
additional. 

Gas mileage. 

Published EPA 
figures for a Vega wagon 
with available four- 
cylinder, 140-cubic-inch 


U.S.WAGONS. 


2-barrel engine are 21 mpg 
in city driving, and 29 


mpg on the highway. No 
American wagon tested 
got better mileage. 


About performance. 


High Energy Ignition 
gives you surer starts in 
any weather compared to 
conventional systems. And 
better engine firing after 
warm-up. 

What you can save 
in maintenance. 

Comparing the 1975 
Vega wagon and the ’74 
model projected over four 
years of average driving 
(50,000 miles) points out 
some operating economies. 

While parts and labor 


costs will vary throughout 
the country, we’ve used 
current list prices for parts 
and a figure of $11 an 
hour for labor and found 
that a’75 Vega wagon 
using unleaded fuel could 
save about $243 in parts, 
lubricants and labor over 
the ’74 model with leaded 
fuel (if you follow the 


Maintenance 
savings up to 
$243 


Owner’s Manual for 
recommended service). 

There’s plenty of 
choice in Vega. 

It’s definitely no 
take-it-or-leave-it wagon. 
To the basic Vega wagon 
you can add an available 
GT package with sport 
suspension, and sporty 
accessories. The Vega 
Estate, our “Little 








Woody,” has simulated 
wood paneling down the 
sides and on the tailgate. 
The GT and Estate 

can also be combined. 


can grow with. 

Each version has 
seats for four plus room 
for cargo in back. 

All give you 3-speed 
transmission standard, 
with 4-speed or automatic 
available. But what else 
would youexpect? Afterall, 
Vega is part of the full line 
of wagons from Chevrolet, 
America’s Family Station 
Wagon Builder. 


CHEVROLET 
MAKES SENSE 
FOR AMERICA 
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WATERGATE 


The Nixon Conspiracy Laid Bare 


“Your Honor, the prosecution rests 
its case.” 

When that declaration is made ear- 
ly this week by Prosecutor James Neal, 
it will be the best news yet in the Wa- 
tergate conspiracy trial. Through eight 
turbulent weeks of sophisticated court- 
room wrangling, the often dramatic tes- 
timony of polite, unshakable witnesses 
and the courtroom listening to taped 
White House conversations, Neal and 
his young team of assistant prosecutors 
have presented a devastating case 
against five former agents of President 
Richard Nixon. 

The evidence that the five had con- 
spired to cover up the true origins of 
the Watergate bugging and burglary is 
massive. It includes the playing of more 
than 20 hours of recordings, the appear- 
ance of 30 witnesses, the presentation 
of some 130 documents. If the deluge of 
material was sometimes bewildering, 
the rhythmic interjection of such con- 
fessed conspirators as John Dean, Jeb 
Stuart Magruder, Herbert Kalmbach 
and Fred LaRue giving their versions 
of cover-up activities, and the playing 
of tapes that verified their testimony was 
overwhelmingly effective. The most 
promising hope for the defense seems 
to be that one juror might conceivably 
hold out and produce a hung jury, which 
could result in a new trial. 

Ironically, the best chance of that 
happening rests on how clearly the 
tapes, including some never publicly re- 
vealed before, show that Nixon was the 
increasingly desperate leader of the cov- 
er-up strategy. He not only lied to the 
public but often to the aides who were 
risking their own freedom to protect 
him. Some jurors might refuse to con- 
vict in the belief that it would be unfair 
to imprison the aides while Nixon es- 
capes criminal prosecution because of 
President Ford’s pardon. The Nixon on 
the tapes, in fact, sounds more devious 
than the men on trial. 

Bugging Plan. Indeed, the new 
tapes provide the first evidence suggest- 
ing that Nixon might even have ordered 
the intelligence-gathering plan that led 
to the bugging of Democratic national 
headquarters. On a March 27, 1973 tape, 
H.R. Haldeman told Nixon that “the 
final step” in putting the bugging plan 
in operation occurred when Haldeman’s 
aide, Gordon Strachan, called Magruder 
and told him “to get this going” because 

“the President wants it done and there’ s 
to be no more arguing about it.” Ma- 
gruder, according to Haldeman, passed 
this presidential order along to former 
Attorney General John Mitchell, who 
said, “O.K., if they say to do it, go 
ahead.” Nixon's only reaction on the 
tape to Haldeman’s narrative was an an- 
gry-sounding expletive: “Shit.” 

Except for this ambiguity, the tapes 
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show that despite all of the former Pres- 
ident’s denials, he had 1) promised Ex- 
ecutive clemency for various Watergate 
defendants; 2) approved the paying of 
hush money to the burglars and knew 
that this could be an obstruction of jus- 
tice; 3) plotted to first make Magruder 
and Mitchell, then Dean, the scapegoats 
so as to save himself. Even many of the 
transcripts released by the White House 
last April in a televised profession of be- 
lated candor were revealed by the play- 
ing of the tapes to have been edited to 
omit the most damaging statements and 
thus continue the cover-up. 

There are a few weaknesses on cer- 
tain specific allegations against some de- 
fendants in the Government's multi- 
count case. Last week Sirica suggested 
that he might dismiss two of the counts 
against Mitchell and Ehrlichman, both 
of whom were charged with lying to fed- 
eral agencies. All five defendants are ex- 
pected to take the stand in their own 
defense. But they will also expose them- 
selves to the crisp cross-examination of 
the prosecution team, most notably 
Neal, 46; Richard Ben-Veniste, 31; and 
Jill Wine Volner, 31. Each defendant is 
in dire but different straits: 


JOHN MITCHELL. Partly because 
Nixon, Haldeman and Ehrlichman 
plotted so strenuously to get “the big en- 
chilada” to take the full rap for Wa- 
tergate, Mitchell has come off as a less 
sinister figure than during the Senate 
Watergate hearings. The prosecution’s 
testimony that he approved the bugging 
plan rests on the testimony of Magru- 
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der and the hearsay claim by LaRue that 
one of the burglars, G. Gordon Liddy, 
had named Mitchell as having autho- 
rized the project. Mitchell also has the 
advantage of being defended by the most 
engaging lawyer in the courtroom, Wil- 
liam Hundley. When another attorney 
asked Judge Sirica to expel anyone from 
the courtroom who laughed during one 
tape-playing, Hundley asked brightly: 
“How do you feel about crying, Judge?” 
Said Sirica: “I can’t answer that.” 

But the tapes and testimony indicate 
that Mitchell sat through three meetings 
at which Liddy presented his eavesdrop- 
ping plans, tried to get Attorney Gener- 
al Richard Kleindienst to release one of 
the original burglars, suggested that Ma- 
gruder burn some notes on intercepted 
Democratic telephone conversations, 
was host to cover-up meetings at his 
apartment and approved some of the 
cash payments to defendants. 


H.R. HALDEMAN. Seated at a table 
from which he can readily see the jury 
and smile at the spectators (see chart), 
the now amiable Haldeman has shed his 
crew-cut, stern image. He cracks jokes 
during recesses, signs autographs, con- 
fers at ease with his tart-tongued attor- 
ney, John Wilson. Often shouting and 
showily unimpressed by the judge, Wil- 
son has tried to provoke Sirica into in- 
temperate statements. He seems intent 
on seeking an unfair trial so a convic- 
tion could be reversed on appeal. 

That is about the only escape hatch 
Haldeman has, since, next to Nixon, the 
tapes show him in the worst light. He 
was constantly suggesting “scenarios” to 
promote phony White House stories, 
rather than tell the truth about Water- 
gate. He apparently led the Nixon- 
ordered attempt to get the CIA to im- 
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There havent been such bargains 


in the Market 


since the Civil War. 


Lately, the yields on high- 
grade corporate bonds have been 
higher than they've been in over 
100 years. Yields of 10 or 11% 
are not unusual. 

The average stock today is 
priced about 70% below what it 
was in 1968, yet corporations 
are earning 50% more than they 


did 6 yearsago. 

And many excellent stocks 
are now selling at their highest 
yields in more than a decade— 
5,7, 10, even 12%. 

When you come right down 
to it, the Market offers better 
buys today than you may ever 
see again. 


The Market. 


Today, there's no better place 
to pick up a bargain. 


There’s probably never been 
a better time to see your broker 
and find out where the good buys 
are in the Market. 

He'll show you how history 
repeats itself. 

Especially when it comes 
to bargains. 
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pede the FBI's investigation of Water- 
gate, turned over a $350,000 cash fund 
that was used to buy the burglars’ si- 
lence and knew in general about the 
Liddy plans well before anyone was ar- 
rested. The case against him looks 
strongest of all. 


JOHN EHRLICHMAN. The testimony 
of Kalmbach, Nixon's former personal 
attorney, is damning to Ehrlichman. As 
Ehrlichman sat stonily with head down 
at his front table, Kalmbach repeated 


his celebrated Senate testimony: “John, 
Iam looking you right in the eye,” while 
seeking reassurance from Ehrlichman 
that he should continue to pass out cash 
to the burglars. When a tape (secretly 
made by Ehrlichman) was played of 
Kalmbach recounting that conversation 
in a telephone call to Ehrlichman, 
Kalmbach’s voice on the tape cracked. 
Simultaneously, on the stand Kalmbach 
fought back tears. Later he did weep. 
Staring down at Ehrlichman, Kalmbach 
also testified that the two had once sat 


Wagons Around the President 


Tapes of White House conversations 
made public for the first time at the 
Watergate cover-up trial last week, as 
well as portions of other conversations 
edited out of earlier White House tran- 
scripts, show that Richard Nixon 
planned and participated in cover-up 
acts almost from the beginning, then 
grew increasingly suspicious of his aides 
as he sought frantically to protect him- 
self. Some excerpts: 


GRANTING PARDONS 

April 14, 1973. President Nixon, 
H.R. Haldeman and John Ehrlichman. 

P. You get them full pardons. That's 
what they have to have, John ... Do 
you agree? 

E. Yep, I sure do. 

Jan. 8, 1973. Nixon and a former 
aide, Charles Colson. 

P. Basically I, uh, question of clem- 
ency ... Hunt’s is a simple case. I mean, 
after all, the man’s wife is dead, was 
killed; he’s got one child that has — 

C. Brain damage from an automo- 
bile accident. 

P. We'll build, we'll build that son 
of a bitch up like nobody's business. 
We'll have [William] Buckley write a 
column and say, you know, that he, that 
he should have clemency, if you've giv- 
en 18 years of service.* 


PAYING HUSH MONEY 

April 14, 1973. Nixon meets with 
Ehrlichman. 

P. They've gotta have a straight 
damn line that of course we raised mon- 
ey. Be very honest about it. But, uh, we 
raised money for a purpose that we 
thought was perfectly proper. 

E. Um hum. Uh hum. 

P. But we didn’t want to shut ‘em 
up. These men were guilty ... We just 
didn’t, we didn’t want ‘em to talk to the 
press. 

E. Yeah, yeah, 

P. That’s perfectly legitimate, isn’t 


*Asked about this the New York Times, 

Buckley declared: “I ‘t need to be reminded 

to write columns urging clemency, even for sons 

of bitches, as Mr. Nixon would know by now 

from personal experience.” Buckley in his syn- 

— column supported Ford’s pardoning of 
ixon. 


it? Or is it? Legitimate not to want them 
to talk to the press. 

E. I think it is. I, uh, I, I don’t have 
a perfect understanding of the, of the 
law on that and 1... [Three days later, 
when the subject was brought up again, 
Ehrlichman added: “Before I get too far 
out on that, uh, I want to talk to an at- 
torney.”] 


FEARING JOHN DEAN 

April 19, 1973. Nixon and Ehrlich- 
man discuss John Dean's meeting with 
Nixon on March 21, 1973, in which Dean 
warned of “a cancer growing on the pres- 
idency” and Nixon approved paying 
money to silence Hunt. Dean is talking 
to the prosecutors. 

P. Don’t know what the son of a 
bitch is going to say ... He’s obviously 
very upset. He’s just lashing out. God- 
dammit ... I'm at a loss ... that god- 
dam Dean. 

E. I think you can very truthfully 
and logically and properly say that... 

P. I was really trying to probe his 


thought process. I went down every road 
we possibly could .. . 

E. Exactly right. You see, you're the 
one who ... said ... “Send that man to 


Camp David ... and let's get it all 
down.” That’s when he was uncovered. 

P. I suppose that really isn’t true... 
Well, that’s what we have to say. 

April 25, 1973. Nixon, Haldeman 
and Ehrlichman. 

E. Obviously, neither one of us wants 
to do anything to harm you in any way; 
we want to avoid harming you. . . I think 
it’s entirely conceivable that if Dean is 
totally out of control and if matters are 
not handled adroitly that you could get 
a resolution of impeachment... 

P. That's right. 

E. ... My own analysis is that what 
he has falls far short of any commission 
of a crime by you ... so far as I know 
... I don’t know what you have talked 
about with him in those ten or twelve 
hours you and he spent there in . . . Feb- 
ruary and March. 

April 25, 1973. Nixon meets with 
Haldeman. 

P. You, Ehrlichman and I have got 
to put the wagons up around the Pres- 





in a car overlooking the Pacific when 
Ehrlichman told him: “I want you to 
be certain that you identify John Dean 
as the one who directed you in these 
[payoff] efforts.” Kalmbach said he re- 
plied: “ ‘And you, too, John.” ” 

That testimony may have made 
Ehrlichman look, to the jury, like a man 
who had betrayed a friend. Other than 
that, however, Ehrlichman seems in the 
best position, poor as that is, of all the de- 
fendants. His smooth and imposing law- 
yer, William Frates, has a good chance 


ident on this particular conversation 
{the President's March 21 talk with 
Dean]. I just wonder if the son of a bitch 
had a recorder on him. I didn’t notice 
any but I wasn’t looking. 

H. It’s almost inconceivable that the 
guy would try that... 

P. He was really coming in, in fact, 
to warn me. 

H. ... I think you probably surprised 
him enormously by, by even raising this 
point... 

P. What, what? 

H. Of, you know, well, we could get 
the money. 

P. Yeah. 

H. I think that’s the last thing he ex- 
pected you to say. 

April 25, 1973 (later in the day). Nix- 
on and Haldeman. 

P. Is there any, uh, way that, uh, 
even surreptitiously or discreetly or oth- 
erwise, I mean, that, a way you could de- 
termine whether, uh, this matter of 
whether Dean might have walked in 
there with a recorder on him? 

H. No, I don't think there is any 
way ... SO remote as to be almost be- 
yond possibility. 

P. ... But the point is that that’s, 
ah, that’s a real bomb, isn’t it? 

H. Ah, ya. 

P. Put that on the desk with [then 
Deputy Attorney General] Henry Peter- 
sen and says, “I gotta recording of the 
President of the United States and here’s 
what he said.” ... I didn’t look at him 
that closely, but you were there, god- 
dam, I mean ... even the smallest ones 
are bulky enough that ... with a fellow 
like Dean you'd sort of see that, wouldn't 
ya, where do you carry them, in your 
hip pocket or your breast pocket? 

H. Oh, under your arm, you know, 
where they carry a pistol holster or 
something? 

P. ... The point is that, ah, now if 
he’s going to have this pissing contest 
... all right, bring it out and fight it out 
and it'll be a bloody goddam thing, you 
know in a strange kind of way that’s 
life, isn't it ... be rough as a cob and 
we'll survive . . . Despite all the polls and 
all the rest I think there’s still a hell of 
a lot of people out there ... you know, 
they, they want to believe, that’s the 
point, isn't it? 

H. Why sure, want to and do. 
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Taste isn’t everything. It’s the only thing. 
I smoke for pleasure. That's spelled T-A-S-T-E 
That means Winston. Winston won't give you a new image. 
All Winston will ever give me is taste. 
A taste that’s very real. Ifa cigarette isn’t real, 
, it isn’t anything, Winston is for real. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


DON’T JUST SIT THERE... 


Its your health care, your auto insurance 
they're arguing about. 


JOIN THE ACTION. 


You can’t afford not to. Not while State 
and Federal lawmakers are debating 
issues that are going to affect your life, 


your well-being, and your pocket book. 


Take health care insurance. Quality 
health care should be made available to 
everyone. But how? It’s a big problem 
that will require a number of solutions. 
An excellent first step would be a part- 
nership between the Federal govern- 
ment and the private insurance indus- 
try. One which uses the strengths of 
both to protect everyone against cata- 
strophic medical expenses. 

And No-Fault auto insurance. In 
states with effective laws, the system is 
proving out. More people are receiving 
more benefits than ever before. And 
getting money faster too. How about 
your state? 





You...we...everybody...should get 
involved. Make ourselves heard. Now, 
before the laws are passed. Afterwards, 
it will be too late. 

We'll send you the facts. We will 
also tell you how we feel. We know one 
thing—yourre the one who has to 
decide. The more people speak up- 
loud and clear-the better the chances 
of getting the right kind of action. 

If you want more information 
about healthcare or No-Fault, write: 
Issues, AEtna Life & Casualty, 
Hartford, Connecticut 06115. 


| Aétna, 
LIFE & CASUALTY 
You get action with tna 








Making you feel 
at home in Our home. 
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DEFENDANT HALDEMAN & JURORS LISTENING TO NIXON TAPES AT TRIAL 
The White House transcripts, too, were part of the cover-up. 


to show that Nixon and Haldeman of- 
ten duped Ehrlichman, perhaps not tell- 
ing him about the existence of the White 
House taping system until April 1973, 
leading Ehrlichman to believe that 
legitimate national security interests 
might be jeopardized in any freewheel- 
ing FBI investigation of Watergate. If 
Nixon is found too ill to testify in any 
fashion, Frates might also have a better 
chance to appeal any conviction. 


ROBERT MARDIAN. On cross-ex- 
amination of Government witnesses, 
Mardian’s lawyer, Thomas Green, has 
dented the Government’s claim that 
Mardian made the telephone call set- 
ting up the approach to Kleindienst to 
free one of the burglars. Mardian’s de- 
fense on that point is that the call was 
made before Mardian could have 
learned about the burglary. But the pros- 
ecution has pinned down the fact that 
Mardian was briefed by Liddy within 
days of the burglary and thereafter co- 
operated in the cover-up. 


KENNETH PARKINSON. Seemingly 
the most peripheral of the five defen- 
dants, the Nixon re-election commit- 
tee’s former lawyer has nevertheless 
been solidly linked to knowledge of the 
hush payments. When told the “true” 
Watergate story by Magruder, he shred- 
ded his notes, ostensibly because Mitch- 
ell convinced him that the cover-up 
story was more credible. His attorney, 
Jacob Stein, has engaged in repetitive 
and tedious cross-examination that may 
have elicited jury sympathy for prose- 
cution witnesses. 

But Parkinson is in greatest dif- 
ficulty over a Nov. 14, 1972 memo that 
Howard Hunt, one of the original de- 
fendants, sent to Hunt’s former law- 
yer, William Bittman, and which Hunt 
claims Bittman read to Parkinson. 
Among other things, it baldly stated 
that all the defendants had received as- 
surances of pardons and support money 
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in return for “maintaining silence.” Bitt- 
man, who had repeatedly denied ever 
seeing such a memo, reluctantly pro- 
duced a copy one day after his former 
law partners advised him that they 
would reveal its existence to the pros- 
ecutors. That vindicated Hunt's testi- 
mony and makes Bittman’s continued 
denial of having relayed the information 
to Parkinson highly suspect. Moreover, 
it places Bittman in danger of facing 
criminal charges too. 

All the defendants still seem to be 
clinging to one basic common conten- 
tion: that they believed the payments to 
the burglars were solely meant to meet 
defense costs and family support but not 
to buy their silence. Judge Sirica, who 
seems to have more forcefully taken con- 
trol of his courtroom since an appeals 
court termed his conduct of Liddy’s 1973 
trial “in the highest tradition of his of- 
fice as a federal judge,” made it clear 
that he does not believe this version. 
With the jury out of the room, he ad- 
monished Kalmbach: “You knew ... 
that this money was being used to hush 
up these people who had been arrest- 
ed.” Kalmbach insisted that he had not. 
After listening to the Nixon tapes, it 
seems inconceivable that the jury could 
miss the real intent of the payments. 


POLITICS 


One In, One Out 


For better or worse, mostly worse, 
the U.S. presidential campaigns begin 
earlier and earlier each quadrennium. 
Aspirants gear up sooner; indeed, some, 
like Democrats Henry Jackson and 
George Wallace, never really geared 
down from their 1972 campaigns. And 
likely prospects are finding the need to 
declare themselves in or out sooner than 
ever before. For their own particular 
reasons, Gerald Ford recently felt com- 
pelled to assert definitely that he would 
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run in 1976, and Edward Kennedy that 
he would not. Last week there were two 
more decisions for °76, both by liberal 
Democrats, one opting in and one out. 
The man who announced in was 
Congressman Morris K. Udall of Ar- 
izona, 52, the brother of the former Sec- 
retary of the Interior and a tall, effec- 
tive politician who appeals to the likes 
of George McGovern’s 1972 constituen- 
cy. The man who dropped out was Min- 
nesota Senator Walter Mondale, 46, a 
Kennedyesque liberal who has spent a 
year in “exploratory” campaigning to- 
ward °76, traveling and speaking in 30 
states. That experience, he said, had 
taught him that “I do not have the over- 
whelming desire to be President which 
is essential for the kind of campaign that 
is required.” He had also discovered, of 
course, that there did not seem to be 
any overwhelming desire on the part of 
the electorate to see him a candidate. 
But that discovery has not deterred less 
able politicians, and in having the cour- 
age of his perceptions and acting on 
them, Mondale deserves some praise. 


THE CONGRESS 


Two Sharp Slaps 


“My motto towards the Congress is 
communication, conciliation, compromise 
and cooperation.” 


So promised Gerald Ford in his first 
presidential address. In part because of 
Ford’s failures to practice his four Cs, 
his old friends on Capitol Hill 
overrode his vetoes of twe **~ ; 
ning margins. The first veto involved 
amendments to the 1966 Freedom of In- 
formation Act that would give citizens 
easier access to Government documents. 
Only 58 members of Congress—31 in 
the House and 27 in the Senate—stood 
with the President. 

Ford’s second veto was of a bill to ex- 
tend the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 for 
one year, provide $851 million for pro- 
grams to aid the handicapped and trans- 
fer the administration of the act's ser- 
vices to the office of the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare. Here 
the margins were even more impressive. 
By 398 to 7 in the House and 90 to | in 
the Senate, Congress upheld the mea- 
sure over the President's objection. 

The bipartisan slaps at the White 
House reflect a newly independent and 
increasingly sour, belligerent mood in 
Congress as well as Ford’s own inept- 
ness. Carelessly, he had not consulted 
the Republican leadership nor had he 
lobbied old colleagues for his vetoes. “If 
the President expects to have his vetoes 
sustained, he has to make a definite case 
for them,” said House G.O.P. Leader 
John Rhodes. From the other side of 
the aisle, Majority Leader Tip O'Neill 
was more acid: “Since the day he com- 
muted Nixon, he hasn’t done anything 
right.” 
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THE FBI 


Hoover’s Closet 


From the time he took over the FBI 
in 1924 until his death on the job in 
1972, J. Edgar Hoover ran his bureau 
with an authority questioned by few and 
with a respect for the law exceeded only 
by his patriotism. Just how much Hoo- 
ver’s patriotism shaded his concern for 
the law in his later years was disclosed 
last week by Attorney General William 
B. Saxbe when he released the fullest de- 
tails yet on the dirty-tricks operation 
—known as COINTELPRO, for counter- 
intelligence program—that the FBI 


carried out against activists on both the 
right and left from 1956 until 1971. 

The aim of COINTELPRO was to dis- 
rupt the activities of the target groups, 





DEMONSTRATORS FOR THE POOR WADING IN WASHINGTON’S REFLECTING POOL (1968) 


atively tame; 40% of the total involved 
sending “anonymous or fictitious mate- 
rials” to organizations with the hope of 
confusing their activities. Another 20% 
were concerned with directing the at- 
tention of “friendly media representa- 
tives” to damaging material about the 
groups that was already on the public 
record. But the FBI also leaked confi- 
dential material to reporters, forged pa- 
pers and infiltrated agents into organi- 
zations to sabotage their activities. 

To Its Knees. While maintaining 
that most of COINTELPRO’s actions had 
been legal and proper, Saxbe admitted 
that the operation was “not something 
we in a free society should condone.” 
FBI Director Clarence M. Kelley did not 
agree. In a carefully worded statement 
accompanying Saxbe’s report, Kelley 
made it clear that he felt the FBI agents 
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Charges that the FBI got young people to throw tear-gas grenades. 


not just to gather data that might lead 
to prosecutions. Started as a program di- 
rected against the Communist Party, 
COINTELPRO was expanded in 1961 to 
include as targets the Socialist Workers 
Party and, in 1964, “white hate groups,” 
such as the Ku Klux Klan, the Min- 
utemen and the American Nazi Party. 
In 1967 the FBI turned its attention to 
what it called “black extremist organi- 
zations,” but which included not only 
the militant Black Panthers but the 
moderate Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference and the Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE). In 1968 the pro- 
gram began covering such New Left 
groups as the Students for a Democratic 
Society (S.D.S.) and the Weatherman. 
Hoover stopped the campaign entirely 
after it was revealed by the press. 

In all, said Saxbe’s report, 2,370 sep- 
arate acts of counter-intelligence and 
disruption were undertaken by the FBI 
against target groups. Many were rel- 
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would have abdicated their responsibil- 
ities had they not conducted COINTEL- 
PRO against “violence-prone groups 
whose publicly announced goal was to 
bring America to its knees.” 

Making the point that he was Kel- 
ley’s boss, the Attorney General said 
that he would not approve a proposal 
today for a campaign like COINTELPRO. 
Said Saxbe: “I don’t think the USS. 
should be involved in going this far in 
domestic affairs.” 

Saxbe’s release last week of the re- 
port On COINTELPRO stirred some angry 
memories—and prompted some angry 
charges—among groups that had been 
targeted by the FBI. Robert Shelton, 45, 
the Imperial Wizard of the United 
Klans of America, Inc., claims that FBI 
agents undermined Klan members by 
repeatedly questioning them on the job. 
Eventually, says Shelton, many employ- 
ers fired the men rather than have their 
operations constantly disrupted. The 
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Rev. Hosea Williams, a leading figure 
in the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, maintains that the FBI in- 
filtrated the mass gathering of the poor 
in Washington in 1968 and persuaded 
young people to throw tear-gas grenades 
at the police, who retaliated with a bar- 
rage of their own. In addition, organi- 
zations from the American Nazi Party 
on the right to the Socialist Workers Par- 
ty on the left believe that they are still 
being badgered by the FBI and that their 
phones have frequently been tapped. 

The FBI refuses to comment on these 
charges, but Saxbe, while ruling out dis- 
ruptive counter-intelligence, was careful 
last week to make the point that the 
agency would continue to use legal and 
proper means to acquire intelligence 
that could lead to the filing of criminal 
charges. 

If Saxbe could forbid dirty tricks by 
the FBI, why did not earlier Attorneys 
General order Hoover to halt COINTEL- 
PRO? In his statement, Kelley main- 
tained that the Attorneys General from 
William P. Rogers in 1958 to Robert 
Kennedy in 1961 to John Mitchell in 
1969 knew about COINTELPRO. In re- 
sponse, Nicholas Katzenbach, who held 
the office in 1965, said that he had nev- 
er heard the term COINTELPRO. While 
he knew of some legal bureau activities 
involving the Klan, said Katzenbach, he 
was unaware of any disruptive campaign 
against groups such as CORE or the 
S.C.L.C. Ramsey Clark, Lyndon John- 
son’s last Attorney General, flatly de- 
clared: “I had no knowledge of any ef- 
forts by the FBI to disrupt the activities 
of people in the U.S. Such an endeavor 
is unlawful and unthinkable.” 

Notion of Tyranny. With COIN- 
TELPRO being disowned and defended, 
Democratic Congressman Don Ed- 
wards called into session his Judiciary 
subcommittee on civil and constitutional 
rights. Edwards had some special cre- 
dentials to conduct a hearing into the 
role of the FBI: he had been an FBI agent. 
With Kelley listening, Edwards said: “I 
suggest that the philosophy supporting 
COINTELPRO is the subversive notion 
that any public official, the President or 
a policeman, possesses a kind of inher- 
ent power to set aside the Constitution 
whenever he thinks the public interest 
or ‘national security’ warrants it. That 
notion is the postulate of tyranny.” 

In years past, Congress has been un- 
able—or unwilling—to mount the kind 
of effort necessary to exercise any real 
power of review over the FBI while it 
was Hoover's fiefdom. At the end of the 
day, Edwards declared that the COIN- 
TELPRO episode showed the need for 
“much stricter oversight of the FBI.” Ed- 
wards feels that Congress is ready to 
take on the job, one made politically eas- 
ier because extremist activity has abat- 
ed in recent years. Indeed, the General 
Accounting Office—Congress’s moni- 
toring agency—is already planning to 
review the domestic spying operations 
of the FBI. 
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Even in freezing weather, 


there's enough heat in the air 
to warm your entire home. 


Ever since man 
first discovered fire, it’s 
been the most common 
way to heat a home. 

Today, most people 
are still keeping warm 
the same way the 
caveman did. With fire. 
By burning the earth’s 
natural resources in 
their homes. 

And all this time, 
there has been another 
natural resource we 
could have used to keep 
warm without fire. A 
resource most people 
don’t know we have. 

The heat that’s in the outdoor air. 


RR Surprisingly, there’s 
& =~, heat in the air right down 
= “ #4, to absolute zero (459 
Jem YA ‘i : 
% ge degrees Fahrenheit below 
Ng zero). And there’s a way to 
‘ y, use some of this heat to 
4 

ee. warm your home. With the 
In winter, the heat pump 5 

takes heat out of cold ai: Ceneral Electric 

Weathertron” heat pump. 

The Weathertron heat pump runs on 
electricity. And it has the ability to extract 
heat from the outdoor air and bring it into 
the house. (Much of the time that’s all 
that’s needed to warm the house. 












But there’s an extra 

5 heating element for 

those cold days that 

§ need it.) 

; That’s only half 
the story. 

In the summer, 
the Weathertron heat 
pump works just the 
opposite. It’s an air 
3 conditioner. It extracts 
the heat from the inside 
air and takes it out of 
the house. 

The heat pump is 
one of the most efficient 
ways ever developed to 
heat a home. Because it 
is the only system that uses Law) ie 
the heat that exists naturally 
in the outdoor air. 

The heat pump is about 
1Y2 times more efficient than 
conventional electric- : 
resistance heating. That’s why, | ajsocools your home 
as more and more new homes | i*!"* heat of summer. | 
are being heated electrically, the choice of 
the General Electric Weathertron heat 
pump can help save our natural resources. 

By using the heat that nature has 
already given us. 
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The word Is spreading 


This year, Winnebago 
wants to get more people into 
motorhomes than ever before. 
That's why, for 1975, they're 
offering you the widest and most 
exciting choice of Winnebagos 
ever. In style. In size. In floor 
plans. And price 

You can choose 
bold, new sculptured styling 
in the dramatically new 


luxury-sized Custom. And in 
the full-sized, but surprisingly 
low-priced Brave. 

Or choose from three 
different lines in Winnebago’s 
classic style. The compact 
Minnie Winnie®. The popular- 
sized Indian. And the spacious 
Chieftain. 

Inside, the 1975 
Winnebagos are as comfortable 
and spacious as ever. But 
interiors do sport some striking 
changes. Like new floor plans 
in Brave models. Smart new 







decor and 
fabrics for the 
Indian and Chieftain 
lines. And a long 
list of luxury appointments 
for the all-new Custom 

Even Winnebago’s 
durable, exclusive Thermo- 
Steel™ construction has been 
made stronger. Winnebago has 
used the U.S. Department of 
Transportation's Crashworthi- 
ness Safety Specifications 
proposed for urban transit buses 
as a guideline for the structural 
design of their 1975 Type A 
motorhomes 
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THE NEW 
MINNIE WINNIE 


Winnebago 

Box 152 

Forest City, lowa 50436 

Please send me free literature and the name and address of my 
nearest dealer. | am interested in: 

O) Motorhomes [1 Travel Trailers ([ Camper Coaches 





This year, Winnebago 
offers you five distinct model 
lines. 18 different floor plans. 
And lengths from 18 to 29 feet 
See your nearest Winnebago 


NAME 


— __ PHONE__ 
This year, more than ever 
before, there’s a Winnebago CITY : ____ STATE | — 


for you 





INNEBAGO 


The name that means 
the most in motorhomes. 
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New 
Crush-Proof 
Box 


Classic 
Old Gold 
Flavor 


DOO 


FILTERS 


CRUSH-PROOF BOX 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 2% a ? a ce 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. ciyay CaS ST av. per cigarette. Wy PRO method. 














ANTITRUST 





A Most Peculiar Slap at Ma Bell 


It was arguably the toughest week 
in 40 years for U.S. corporations, their 
employees and their shareholders. The 
auto industry, reeling from the gather- 
ing disaster in new-car sales, was lay- 
ing off workers by the tens of thousands; 
at least 14 auto plants will be closed and 
more than 200,000 auto production 
workers, clerks and executives will be 
out of jobs during part or all of Decem- 
ber. Oil companies grappled with new 
uncertainties about their future as the 
House Ways and Means Committee ap- 
proved a tax bill that fairly soon is like- 
ly to wipe out the celebrated depletion 
allowance. Prospects for a quick end to 
the nationwide coal strike darkened as 
mine-union leaders raised new objec- 
tions to a proposed contract that pro- 
vides well over a 50% raise in wages 
and benefits over three years. On Wall 
Street, the Dow Jones average worried 
its way back down toward the 600 lev- 
el, as signs of deepening recession 
mounted every day 

Zeroing In. Astoundingly, with con- 
fidence and capital markets quavering, 
the Government decided that this was 
the time to file the biggest antitrust suit 
in history. It called for the breaking up 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., the world’s largest business enter- 
prise in assets ($67 billion), employees 
(1,005,000), shareholders (2,930,000) 
and profits ($2.99 billion last year), Ev- 
idently, it is also to be the big coonskin 
in what President Ford claimed recent- 
ly would be a major campaign to “zero 
in on more effective enforcement” of the 
antitrust laws. Long before the surprise 
suit is resolved, it is likely to raise se- 
rious doubts about just what is the pur- 


pose and direction of the Ford antitrust 
policy. Inevitably, there was speculation 
that the suit was politically motivated 
—the Administration's attempt to show 
that Big Business was by no means ex- 
empt from the sacrifices called for by 
its anti-inflation drive. 

On the New York Stock Exchange, 
AT&T shares fell 2 points in two days 
of trading, to 43%, representing a loss 
of $1.1 billion to Bell stockholders. 
Washington’s move came just as Bell 
had launched a massive $600 million 
bond issue; the company was forced to 
withdraw the offering until the capital 
markets could quiet down. Many invest- 
ment analysts echoed Wall Street’s Joel 
Leff: “You don’t help by going out and 
attacking the widest-held and bluest- 
chip stock in the whole economy. You 
need to stimulate confidence in capital- 
ism at this time, not stick pins in it.” 

The Justice Department's spare, 15- 
page complaint charged AT&T with 
violating the Sherman Act by monop- 
olizing much of U.S. telecommunica- 
tions. The trustbusters’ main goal: to 
force A T & T to sell off Western Elec- 
tric, the wholly owned manufacturing 
subsidiary that plays a key role in 
AT&T's unique position in American 
business. 

Under the Communications Act of 
1934, AT & T operates as a regulated 
monopoly. Its 23 regional phone com- 
panies own more than 80% of the tele- 
phones in the U.S., and it handles well 
over 90% of all long-distance traffic; in 
return, AT&T accepts regulation by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and various state agencies, which 
set phone rates and thus control the 
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ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


company’s profit level. Except for some 
defense work, Western Electric is almost 
totally engaged in supplying about 90% 
of the equipment that the Bell System 
buys. 

With sales of some $7 billion, West- 
ern Electric ranks twelfth on FORTUNE’s 
list of the 500 largest industrial corpo- 
rations. Partly because of economies of 
scale, Western Electric is able to supply 
equipment to Bell at a relatively low cost 
—one reason that AT&T operates 
profitably despite regulation. The trust- 
busters, however, would not only split 
off Western Electric from A T & T but 
also carve it up into two or three small- 
er, independent companies, on the the- 
ory that others would then be better able 
to compete for Bell’s business. 

The Government’s second goal is 
somehow to separate Bell’s regional 
phone companies from its highly prof- 
itable Long Lines Division, which gen- 





Stockholders would probably see 
their A T & T shares replaced by stock 
in new companies created out of Bell's 
regional operating companies, its long- 
distance operations and Western Elec- 
tric. Many Wall Streeters would not be 
surprised if the markets put a higher val- 
ue on Bell's reorganized parts than they 
did on the whole. Best post-divestiture 
bet: Western Electric. Once out from un- 
der Bell's regulated umbrella, it could 
capitalize on its expertise in some areas 
—computers, for instance—in which the 
Government now forbids it to compete 
because of A T & T’s special status. 

The telecommunications industry 
would erupt in a flurry of competitive ac- 
tivity, at least theoretically. A number 
of small firms with big ideas about in- 
novations in the fast-growing fields of 
computer-data-transmission hardware 
and microwave relay reckon that they 
would have more room to grow if Bell 
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AT&T CHAIRMAN JOHN D. DEBUTTS VOWING “FIGHT TO THE END” AT PRESS CONFERENCE 
An odd time to be sticking pins in one of the bluest chips in the economy. 


erates a big part of AT & T's $24 bil- 
lion revenues. The trustbusters contend 
that other companies trying to provide 
cheaper long-distance service to corpo- 
rate customers have been blocked by the 
reluctance of regional Bell companies to 
let them link up with their local phone 
networks. If Long Lines were split off, 
Justice says, other carriers using newer 
technology, notably microwave trans- 
mission, would find it easier to expand. 
Although they do not explain why, the 
trustbusters say that they might also ask 
the courts to force AT & T to give up 
Bell Laboratories, the company’s re- 
search facility. 

Barring an out-of-court settlement 
—and AT&T Chairman John D. 
deButts vows that Bell “will fight to the 
end”—it could be ten years before the 
case is finally decided in the courts. It 
is unlikely that the trustbusters will get 
all they want, but if they did, the con- 
sequences would be enormous. 
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were broken up. But the firms that would 
be likely to profit most from any dis- 
memberment of A T & T are industry gi- 
ants: ITT, General Telephone & Elec- 
tronics, Hughes Aircraft, IBM and other 
computer makers, as well as some big 
European and Japanese suppliers 

The trustbusters argue that in- 
creased competition could eventually 
bring down communication costs. That 
contention is hotly disputed by Bell's de- 
Butts, who protests that the Justice suit 
“could lead to fragmentation of respon- 
sibility for the nation’s telephone net- 
work. If that happens, telephone service 
would deteriorate and cost much, much 
more.” That, essentially, is the “single 
system” argument. It holds that “ver- 
tical integration,” with everything from 
manufacture of phones to collection of 
bills in the hands of a central manage- 
ment, is the most efficient way to op- 
erate a complex telephone system. Many 
outside observers agree. Says Wall Street 








Communications Analyst Carl Glick: 
“A T&T provides the very cheapest 
service possible. Justice gets so wrapped 
up in its rhetoric about the advantages 
of competition that it loses sight of the 
economic implications of its moves.” 

Curiously, the trustbusters have 
doubts about whether or not a Bell 
breakup would improve the economics 
or quality of communications service 
They do not seriously quarrel with Bell's 
argument that the industry as presently 
structured has produced the world’s best 
telephone service, and at fairly reason- 
able costs. They also concede that Bell 
profits have not been inordinate, in fact 
have remained relatively static in terms 
of return on invested capital. Bell's re- 
turn has remained in the 7% to 7.6% 
range for more than ten years 

Friendly Tip. Legally, Justice has a 
strong case for its claim that Bell over 
the years has unfairly obstructed the in- 
terconnection with the A T & T system 
of non-Western Electric terminal equip- 
ment, telephones, satellites, mobile tele- 
phones, microwave facilities and data- 
transmission gear. But the trustbusters’ 
chances of forcing Bell to give up West- 
ern Electric are uncertain. They did not 
succeed in doing so the last time they 
took on AT&T, in a suit filed during 
the Truman Administration in 1949 
That suit was finally resolved by the Ei- 
senhower Administration. During an in- 
formal meeting with A T & T’s general 
counsel at the Greenbrier in White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., Ike’s Attorney 
General, Herbert Brownell, offered 
what the AT&T man described as a 
“friendly tip” on how to negotiate a set- 
tlement. Soon after, the Government ap- 
proved a consent decree that allowed 
Bell to keep Western Electric in return 
for a wrist-slap promise not to let it com- 
pete for business outside of A T & T. 

The 1956 consent decree, which sug- 
gests Government approval of Bell's 
ownership of Western Electric, casts a 
long shadow. In any case, antitrust of- 
ficials concede privately that they are 
so uncertain about the possible eco- 
nomic impact if they succeed in their 
suit that they are undecided as to how 
hard they should press for their max- 
imum demands. Says one Antitrust Di- 
vision spokesman: “We're leaving 
enough room to avoid any possibility of 
financial destruction of the company or 
destruction of the national telephone 
system.” 

At the very least, Justice's wariness 
raises questions about why it moved 
against Bell at a time when the econ- 
omy is so shaky. Part of the answer may 
lie in the play of personalities in a new 
and still largely undefined Administra- 
tion. Career trustbusters have long 
chafed to overturn the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration consent decree, which they 
view as an affront to the Antitrust Di- 
vision. In August 1973, some lower-level 
Justice staffers dusted off the Bell files 
and mounted an investigation. After 15 
months and two changes of Attorneys 
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General, the case landed on the desk of 
William B. Saxbe, the present Attorney 
General, Saxbe raised no objections to 
the Bell project, which seemed to fit in 
with his and Ford's position on using in- 
creased antitrust vigilance in the war on 
inflation. Saxbe cleared the suit with the 
President three weeks ago, then gave his 
trustbusters the green light to file it. 

Setting the Stage. The Bell action 
does not foreshadow a broad antitrust 
drive against corporations in concen- 
trated industries. Justice’s hard-pressed, 
370-member antitrust staff is scarcely 
able to handle the few big league cases 
it already has’under way: the Bell case, 
the six-year-old suit to break up IBM, 
and investigations of price hikes by oil 
and sugar firms. 

Whatever its outcome, the Bell suit 
will surely set the stage for a renewed de- 
bate about the proper aims of modern 
antitrust policy. Not even the Justice 
Department accuses A T & T of behav- 
ing in the ruthless style of the freewheel- 
ing monopolies that were broken up 
under the Sherman Act 60 years ago. 
As the lingering notion that “bigness is 
badness” has faded, the nation has tol- 
erated increasing concentration in many 
industries. The question that overlies 
virtually every antitrust effort today is 
how to weigh the admitted advantages 
of competition against the economics of 
scale in any given field. Businessmen 
argue forcefully that at a time when 
the U.S. faces increasing competition 
from government-backed rivals over- 
seas, American corporations need size 
and financial muscle to survive and 
prosper. While AT&T does not face 
competition in the usual business sense, 
the trustbusters will be hard put to prove 
their case that surgery on the company 
would be in the national interest. 
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Detroit Bucks a Buyer Rebellion 


In Michigan last week, Governor 
William Milliken was suggesting a more 
pointed alternative to President Ford’s 
WIN button campaign. His version: BAC, 
for “Buy a Car.” In a juxtaposition of im- 
peratives that verged on contradiction, 
some Chrysler dealers were distributing 
bumper stickers proclaiming: WHIP IN- 
FLATION NOW. BUY A CAR. Top auto in- 
dustry executives were pitching in with 
efforts of their own. Chrysler Chairman 
Lynn Townsend declared “a new car is 
the best buy you can get in America to- 
day.” Outgoing General Motors Chair- 
man Richard Gerstenberg, in a signed 
newspaper advertisement, once again 
made clear that what was good for GM 
was good for the country. “When you 
buy a new car,” he said, “you help Amer- 
ica’s economy.” Even the United Auto 
Workers chimed in with plans for an ad 
campaign to stimulate sales. 

It all seemed reminiscent of the 
“You Auto Buy Now” blitz of the late 
1950s. The U.S. auto industry is in its 
worst sales slump since the recession of 
1958. Pressured by a phalanx of woes 
ranging from high gasoline prices* to 
plunging consumer confidence and vir- 
ulent inflation that has driven car prices 
to record levels, sales for U.S. models in 
early November were running at a pal- 
try annual pace of 5.4 million. That was 
sharply below the 7.5 million rate for 
October and nowhere near the record 


*Last week Ford Motor Co, Chairman Henry 
Ford II called for a 10¢ increase in Federal gas- 
oline taxes to provide money for the poor and un- 
employed, even though the increase could lead to 
a further drop in auto sales. 


11.5 million in sales last year 

While U.S. dealers expect to sell 
around 9 million cars by the end of this 
year, the performance will be a 23% 
drop from 1973—the largest annual per- 
centage erosion in any year since 1958 
For 1975, the outlook is no brighter. Al- 
ready, auto layoffs are mounting. They 
stood at nearly 200,000 last week and 
could soon reach a frightening 225,000 
—about 16% of the industry's work force 
—if the slump is not reversed 

Really Sloppy. The hardest hit is 
Chrysler. With a third-quarter loss of $8 
million and early November sales down 
41% from a year ago, the third largest 
automaker will shut down all but one of 
its six U.S. car-assembly plants for more 
than five weeks, from the day before 
Thanksgiving until Jan. 6. Only its plant 
in St. Louis will produce cars. The move. 
which came as no surprise in view of 
Chrysler’s 120-day inventory of unsold 
cars, means layoffs and bleak Christ- 
mases for 64,200 workers. White-collar 
workers also face the ax; fully 20,000 will 
be temporarily dropped at Chrysler. All 
company officers, from the vice-presi- 
dential level up to and including Chair- 
man Townsend, will take December pay 
cuts. An angry Douglas Fraser, chief of 
the U.A.W.’s Chrysler Department. 
blamed the company for “irresponsible” 
overproduction, noting that the compa- 
ny in September and October built cars 
at a rate of 136% of sales. “That’s really 
sloppy management,” he said. 

There was one cheerful note for De- 
troit’s depressed inner city: in announc- 
ing the shutdowns, Chrysler said that 
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while the giant Jefferson Avenue plant 
would be closed until January, it would 
not close permanently as had been wide- 
ly feared. Chrysler said that it would 
keep the plant running at least through 
the 1975 model year, meaning mid-July. 
The factory employs about 5,800 peo- 
ple, mainly blacks. Detroit Mayor Cole- 
man Young helped persuade Chrysler 
to maintain the plant, however tempo- 
rarily, by noting that the city has given 
the company a number of property-tax 
breaks in recent years. 

Too High. Other automakers are 
also putting on the brakes. The indus- 
try’s supply of unsold cars last week 
stood at 69 days, a record tempered only 
technically by the fact that the figure is 
based on current small daily volume and 
could shrink rapidly if the pace picks 
up. Ford, with a 50% third-quarter prof- 
it decline and an early November sales 
dropoff of 36%, is also reducing its work 
force; layoffs could reach 54,000, includ- 
ing at least 3,000 white-collar staffers 
in Dearborn. GM’s layoffs now total 
53,000, and last week the company said 
that it would close nine plants for part 
of December, idling 30,000. Reason: 
GM's earnings have dropped 76.5% so 
far this year, and early November sales 
fell 50%. 

Though evident only for the two 
months since 1975 models were intro- 
duced, the drastic dropoff in the nation’s 
bellwether manufacturing industry is al- 


ready threatening the recession- -plagued 
economy. The auto slump is stirring 
fears among economists that sales of 
such smaller-ticket items as appliances 
and television sets are in line for fur- 
ther declines as the ripples spread 
throughout the economy. But the first 
to feel the effects of a prolonged slump 
would be steel, rubber and glassmakers, 
whose products go into automobiles (see 
diagram). 

The squeeze is beginning to be felt 
among the 50,000 supplier firms that an- 
nually feed the industry some $13 bil- 
lion worth of materials and components. 
Though many still do a booming non- 
car business in the current shortage- 
strapped economy, layoffs are certain to 
rise if auto sales fail to revive. 

Last week Pittsburgh’s PPG Indus- 
tries said it would cut production at sev- 
eral glass plants and lay off nearly 1,200 
employees. General Electric, Allied 
Chemical and General Tire also have 
announced slump-related layoffs. 

There is little mystery as to why the 
U.S. consumer is giving Detroit such a 
rough time. As a Detroit industry an- 
alyst puts it: “The price of a car sounds 
just too damn high.” Coming off three 
record-sales years, some letup was 
expected. But the gravity of the current 
situation was unforeseen. With the late- 
summer announcement that 1975- 
model prices would jump an unprece- 
dented average of $400 per car, buyers 
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flocked to showrooms to make down 
payments for late 1974s at what seemed 
to be bargain prices. 

When the 1975s rolled out, buyers 
began a rebellion against almost all De- 
troit’s offerings. Hurting badly are com- 
pacts and subcompacts, which cost 
$3,000 or more. In early November there 
was a 111-day supply of Chevy Vegas, a 
91-day back-up of Ford Pintos and an 
88-day inventory of American Motors 
Gremlins. Bigger cars are not doing well 
either, but they are selling better than 
the compacts, with only a 52-day inven- 
tory on hand. 

The picture remains gloomy despite 
record prices for trade-ins. Ford and 
GM have generated figures showing the 
apparent ease of new-car purchases le- 
veraged by higher used-car value. A two- 
year-old, fully equipped Ford LTp, for 
example, would bring $2,700 now, »v. 
$2,225 a year ago, helping offset the 
higher 1975 LTD price of $5,243. A two- 
year-old Chevy Impala, says GM, is 
worth $376 more this year than last year, 
while a year-old Firebird brings $725 
more. Even so, most owners cannot take 
advantage of higher values for late mod- 
els. Reason: trade-in values fall off 
sharply after two years, and the aver- 
age age of the American car is 5.7 years; 
fully 12% are ten years old or more. 

Never So Long. Detroit’s automen 
have their own explanations as to why 
most models are not moving. President 
Ford did them little good when, in Oc- 
tober in Kansas City, Mo., he urged con- 
sumers to save more and buy judicious- 
ly. Auto executives also blame tight 
credit for frightening potential buyers 
and limiting dealers’ ability to keep cars 
in inventory. Last week Chrysler Pres- 
ident John Riccardo was in Washington 
urging Michigan’s Congressmen to push 
for looser credit. 

Auto executives argue that the Gov- 
ernment is largely responsible for high- 
er car prices. Ford President Lee Iacoc- 
ca notes that the Pinto, introduced 
barely four years ago at about $2,000, 
now sells for almost $3,000, even though 
a $66 cut was announced last week. A 
quarter of the nearly $1,000 increase is 
due to mandated federal equipment. An- 
other quarter comes from such product 
improvements as disc brakes, solid state 
ignition and a bigger engine. The rest, 
says Iacocca, “reflects only partial re- 
covery of rising costs of labor and ma- 
terials.” He warns that by 1978 the Pinto 
will sell for “a little more than $5,000 
—that’s what will happen if we don’t 
get inflation under control.” 

The city of Detroit, which rides the 
auto industry’s undulations as if on a 
roller coaster, has yet to feel the worst 
of the downturn in car sales. Though 
auto layoffs have driven joblessness to 
11.8% in the city, auto workers who have 
at least one year’s seniority will qualify 
for supplemental unemployment bene- 
fits, or SUB, tacked on to unemployment 
compensation; the total can go as high 
as 95% of take-home pay for a 40-hour 
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work week. But SUB funds, supplied by 
companies as part of the union contract, 
are not infinite and could expire if big 
layoffs drag out. 

Detroit is supersensitive to auto lay- 
offs; a Wayne State University study 
shows that for every pink-slipped auto 
worker, another 1.5 employees in local 
supply industries would eventually lose 
their jobs. The same study reports that 
for every $1 fluctuation in national car 
and truck sales, Detroit residents gain 
—or lose—30¢. The head of a company 
that deals with all the major Detroit- 
area manufacturers says that even the 
biggest ones are holding off payment for 
services. Says he: “I’ve never had to wait 
so long for my money—ever.” 

Auto executives, many of whom live 
in suburban Bloomfield Hills or Grosse 
Pointe, face a gray Christmas, with few 
or none of the usually generous year- 
end bonuses. Says a Ford executive: 
“Hell, my bonus sends my kid to col- 
lege. And it pays for our vacations and 
a whole lot of other stuff. If there’s no 
bonus, we have to scrape. And some 
years there is no bonus, or not much of 
one. Like maybe this year.” Such talk 
dampens whatever merriment exists at 
auto executives’ parties, which are al- 
most always restricted to people from 
the same company. Laments one auto- 
man: “We took a vacation and I bought 
a car. That took away my buffer. We're 
saving this year. No vacation in sight.” 

Making Do. Auto dealers around 
the US. are being hit hard. Sales Man- 
ager George Prevost of Baltimore’s Sub- 
urban Chevrolet views his bloated sup- 
ply of compact Novas and complains: 
“My inventory is breeding like rabbits.” 
For bargain-conscious customers, there 
are deals aplenty. In Atlanta, discounts 
of $800 to $1,000 on standard-size cars 
are routine, and 42-month financing is 
gaining ground. But sales are still fall- 
ing short of last year’s by 10% to 35%. 
As showroom traffic diminishes, there 
are fewer and fewer customers to hear 
pitches, no matter how alluring. Dallas 
Buick Dealer Bill Curry says: “If we get 
an opportunity to talk to people, we can 
make a deal. But we are not getting the 
opportunity to talk to people.” In Mil- 
waukee, salesmen visit with junk deal- 
ers to get names of people who scrap 
cars—as prospects. 

Automen, who rank second only to 
Wall Street brokers in being optimistic 
during hard times, see reasons why the 
current slump could be short. Chrysler's 
Riccardo predicts that new-car buyers 
who sat out 1974 will eventually have 
to return to the market. Still, with con- 
sumer confidence at its lowest ebb in 
years and with car prices higher than 
ever, such Optimism seems unjustified. 
Americans are plainly too frightened to 
make large-purchase commitments in 
the current recessionary environment 
and have decided to make do with their 
present cars. Their love affair with the 
car continues; it has just become too ex- 
pensive to change partners. 
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Calls for Tax Cuts and Money Ease 


In the minds of President Ford and 
his hard-line economic advisers, Public 
Enemy No. 1 is still inflation—not re- 
cession. That will be clear from the fed- 
eral budget cuts that the Administration 
is expected to urge on Congress this 
week. Amid evidence of an economy 
sliding swiftly into deep recession and 
forecasts that unemployment will top 
74% next year, Ford is still likely to 
ask for cuts of $4 billion to $5 billion, 
mostly in defense spending and social- 
welfare programs. 

When he moved into the White 
House, Ford promised to get control of 
federal spending, which he regards as 
the principal engine of inflation. Al- 
though he originally talked about hold- 
ing spending in fiscal 1975 to less than 
$300 billion, his own proposals for help- 
ing the unemployed, and such items as 
a further $1.5 billion increase (to about 
$33 billion) in interest on the mounting 
national debt, have since raised the bud- 
get target to somewhat more than $303 
billion. The rapid deterioration of the 
economy since August has not at all 
shaken Ford’s determination to cut the 
budget. Until prices break, he is most re- 
luctant to switch from a policy of in- 
flation-fighting reduction to a policy 
of recession-fighting stimulation—but 
pressure is building to do just that. 

Says Paul McCracken, a top Repub- 
lican economist who advises Ford: “Par- 
adoxical as it may seem, the cause of 
longer-run price stability makes some 
easing of policies urgent now.” Mc- 
Cracken believes that “if we do not get 
some easing now, the recession will be 
unnecessarily deep, and we would court 
the risk of a belated, massive swing to 
ease later that would set us off on an- 
other inflationary spiral by 1976 or 
1977.” McCracken still wants “a stern 
budget line,” but he also wants a sub- 
stantial easing of monetary policy. 

Try Harder. Other politicians and 
economists are clamoring for a loosen- 
ing up of fiscal as well as monetary pol- 
icy. Says Harvard’s Otto Eckstein, a 
member of TIME’s Board of Economists: 
“By early 1975, the recession is likely to 
be sufficiently severe that the moment 
for modest personal income tax reduc- 
tion will be appropriate.” 

With the cost of living apt to rise an- 
other 8% next year, no one is urging a 
massive easing of either fiscal or mon- 
etary policy. But the Administration has 
been quietly pressing Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman Arthur Burns to try 
harder to increase the money supply. In 
the last two weeks, the money supply 
has moved upward again after nearly 
five months of no growth. Housing is 
usually last to benefit from an easing of 
credit conditions, but Burns is predicting 
that credit will relax enough so that 
large amounts of mortgage money will 


be available by next spring. Yet the Fed- 
eral Reserve has no intention of breach- 
ing its 5% to 6% long-term target for 
expansion of the money supply. 

What might make Ford agree to a 
tax cut? First, his political advisers 
might simply persuade him to override 
the objections of Treasury Secretary 
William Simon and Chief Presidential 
Economist Alan Greenspan, the two of 
whom an insider describes as “the hard- 
est of the hard-liners” on budget con- 
trol. Second, there could be signs that 
the economy might not bottom out in 
the first half of next year, or if it does, 
that a recovery would be weak and slow. 
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That could happen if there is a contrac- 
tion in business investment spending, 
which is one of the remaining strong 
props under the economy. If capital 
spending should fall, the Administration 
would have to move quickly toward fis- 
cal stimulus, probably through tax cuts. 

Whatever Ford decides, the new 
Congress will undoubtedly pass some- 
thing like the tax bill that was reported 
out of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee last week. The bill provides for 
some tax cuts for lower- and middle-in- 
come taxpayers, with part of the rev- 
enue loss to be offset by higher levies 
on the oil industry. One big question: 
Will Congress cut taxes without voting 
Ford the authority, which he says he 
does not want, to impose at least lim- 
ited wage and price controls? Probably 
not. He is likely to get that authority 
—and he may well have to use it. 
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STRIKES 
Still in a Hole with Coal 


As idle miners in Appalachia and 
elsewhere picked over the tentative coal 
settlement last week, formal delibera- 
tions ran into deep trouble in Washing- 
ton. The bargaining council of the Unit- 
ed Mine Workers voted by 38 to | to 
send the pact back to negotiators for 
more—much more. Already the set- 
tlement calls for wage-and-benefit in- 
creases exceeding 50% over three years 
But council members sought a bigger 
pay raise next year than the negotiated 
9%, as well as the right to strike over 
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MILLER EXPLAINS PACT TO MINERS 
Biting to the core. 





local issues. They also wanted a rein- 
statement of the traditional two-week 
vacation period, which had been split 
into single weeks. 

Surprised by the council’s obstinacy, 
U.M.W. President Arnold Miller trav- 
eled home to the coal fields of West Vir- 
ginia to drum up support for the agree- 
ment, He announced that he will seek 
no further basic concessions from the Bi- 
tuminous Coal Operators Association 
—only revisions in language. Said Mil- 
ler: “I’m not going back for another bite 
of the apple. All that’s left is the core.” 

The delay will be another blow to 
the economy. The settlement must even- 
tually go to the 120,000 U.M.W. mem- 
bers for ratification, which should take 
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eight to ten days. As a result, the strike, 
now in its third week, will probably drag 
into a fifth or even sixth. A prolonged 
strike could cause layoffs in coal-depen- 
dent industries to multiply rapidly and 
could send the unemployment rate lat- 
er this year above 6.5%—a figure that 
Administration planners had not ex- 
pected to be reached until next year 
Layoffs related to the coal strike last 
week totaled nearly 20,000. At US 
Steel, 18,000 employees were out of work 
or put on short weeks because of the 
mine stoppage. Bethlehem Steel will lay 
off 2,800 workers this week. The IlIli- 
nois Central Gulf Railroad and Norfolk 
& Western Railway Co. have laid off a 
total of 770 employees. 

Meanwhile, strike fever seems to be 
spreading. Some 16,000 members of the 
Amalgamated Transit Union last week 
struck Greyhound bus lines. The union 
seeks an increase of 60¢ an hour above 
the current average wage of $5.76. Many 
of Greyhound’s passengers were left 
stranded by the strike. Countless stu- 
dents and other travelers heading home 
for Thanksgiving found it hard to find 
space on crowded trains, planes, and 
non-striking bus lines 

The only bright spot was an end to 
the 85-day walkout by United Parcel 
Service workers in the New York City 
area. The settlement means that UPS's 
4,500 drivers and inside workers will 
earn $7.59 an hour after three years, 
compared with their current pay of 
$5.92. They also won a cost-of-living es- 
calator and fringes that will lift their 
wage-and-benefit package by some 30% 


ENERGY 
Canadian Cutback 


Canada is one of the three largest 
foreign suppliers of crude oil to the U.S 
It ships 800,000 bbl. daily to northern- 
tier states and the Midwest, accounting 
for 20% of U.S. imports, about equal to 
inflow from Nigeria. Last week the Ca- 
nadian National Energy Board issued a 
report showing that the country could 
lose self-sufficiency by the early 1980s 
if exports to the U.S. continued at pre- 
sent levels. Accordingly, Ottawa's Min- 
ister of Energy, Mines and Resources, 
Donald S. Macdonald, announced that 
exports to the U.S. would be cut by 100,- 
000 bbl. by Jan. 1, even more later in 
the year, and would possibly be phased 
out altogether by the 1980s unless Ca- 
nadian production was increased. 

Reason for the planned cutback, ac- 
cording to Prime Minister Pierre Tru- 
deau: Canada’s tar-sands oil reserve 
probably totals around 500 billion bbl., 
equal to that of the Middle Eastern na- 
tions but contained in sands deep be- 
neath the Alberta soil and thus far too 
expensive to tap. Canada cannot even 
take full advantage of all the oil that it 
is now pumping; a cross-country pipe- 
line goes eastward from Alberta and 
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Saskatchewan only to Toronto. Thus, 
while Canada exports some of its west- 
ern production to the U.S., it is forced 
to rely on imports to supply its eastern 
provinces 

By cutting back on outflow to the 
U.S., Canada hopes to reserve oil for it- 
self when the pipeline is eventually ex- 
tended to Montreal, a project announced 
during last winter’s Arab oil embargo 
and originally scheduled for 1976, but 
currently bogged down in financing. The 
unstated purpose of last week's action 
was to pressure multinational oil com- 
panies, which have lately been pulling 
back on exploration because of increas- 
ing costs, into pressing ahead on devel- 
opment of the vast tar-sands deposits. 
At least one major company was not 
moved; a spokesman for Mobil said that 
the Canadian action was all the more 
reason why the U.S. should move faster 
to develop its own resources. 


CARTELS 


Imitating OPEC 


Inspired by the heady success of the 
Organization of the Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries in pumping up the price 
of oil, four countries that account for 
70% of the world’s copper exports last 
week adopted some of OPEC's tactics 
Zambia, Zaire, Chile and Peru, mem- 
bers of a cartel called the Intergovern- 
mental Council of Copper Exporting 
Countries (CIPEC) announced plans to 
reduce shipments of the metal by 10% 
Said Fernandez Maldonado, Peru's Min- 
ister of Energy and Mines: “The Arabs 
have shown us the way.” 

The move was prompted by sagging 
copper prices, down from $3,200 a ton 
earlier this year to less than $1,400. De- 
mand has decreased with the worldwide 
recession and cutbacks in manufactur- 
ing. If CIPEC succeeds in raising prices, 
many industries will be affected. Cop- 
per is an important ingredient in cars, 
planes and trains as well as in plumb- 
ing materials, pots and pans, and even 
intrauterine devices. The U.S. and the 
Soviet Union, the two largest copper 
producers, both mine nearly enough for 
their own needs. Europe and Japan, 
however, rely heavily on CIPEC copper 

Metal traders were skeptical that 
CIPEC could drive up prices. They ques- 
tioned the effectiveness of a cutback in 
shipments without a reduction in pro- 
duction. Almost in response, the Chil- 
ean government announced that it 
would close down the Exotica Mine for 
six months; the mine, one of Chile’s larg- 
est, last year produced about 32,000 tons, 
or only 4% of Chile’s copper exports. 
That should certainly not be enough to 
kick up prices—unless more member 
countries also close their mines. 

Producers of other materials, too, are 
now banding together to try to lift prices. 
Countries that possess iron ore (includ- 
ing Venezuela and Brazil) and seven 
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Youd love to try__ 
microwave cooking, 
but you need a range. 


The Litton Microwave 
Range was made for you. 


With the Litton Micromatic™ microwave range you can continuous-cleaning electric oven. Broil, too. 


cook as you like in whatever time you have Or you can prepare saucy fun foods on the roomy 
‘ Start your meals to a quick finish in the eye-leve! versatile cooktop 
microwave oven, \t saves kitchen time and uses up to And there are plenty of other good reasons why you 


75% less energy than a conventional electric range.* should have a Litton Micromatic microwave range — 
Bake complementary foods leisurely slow in the no matter what kind of cook you want to be 
*Source: Electric Energy Assn. and Litton product testing 


Large capacity microwave oven — 
cooks up to a 20 Ib. turkey, See- 
thru tempered glass door 


Litton Micro-Timer™ digital control 
— from 1 second to 60 minutes 


Automatic defrost, thaws frozen 
foods fast 


Smooth ceramic electric cooktop 
with 15-inch clearance. No-drip 
design, keeps spills from floor. 


All the controls you need — auto- 
matic oven clock, oven cycle light 
and broil temperature control and 
infinite-heat burner controls 








Timed appliance outlet 


Continuous-cleaning electric oven 
Cleans itself while it cooks. Smoke- 
less, closed-door electric broiling 
See-thru tempered glass door 


Base storage compartment 


Harvest gold. Avocado. White 


Litton microwave cooking products 
are among the safest kitchen appli- 
ances. Each Litton microwave oven 
meets all emission safety perform- 
ance standards set by the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Look for the safety seal and 
UL tested label on each oven. 
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| Litton... changi 
the wey America or ; 


Taste a Microwave Cooking Demonstration at your Litton Dealer. 
For the dealer nearest you, call 800-328-7777 toll-free. 
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ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


bauxite producers (Guinea, Guyana, Ja- 
maica, Sierra Leone, Surinam, Australia 
and Yugoslavia) are talking about form- 
ing cartels. Coffee-producing nations 
hope to control prices by reducing ex- 
ports from the Central American repub- 
lics. Oil-rich Venezuela promises to 
make up their short-term losses in rev- 
enues with subsidies from a special in- 
vestment fund. 

For now, it is highly doubtful that 
the incipient cartels will inflate world 
prices. The likely members have few 
close religious, ethnic, cultural or geo- 
graphical ties, compared with the Mid- 
dle East nations that make up the core 
of OPEC. And even OPEC had to wait 
and struggle for a dozen years after its 
founding in 1960 before conditions were 
right for raising prices. Still, the devel- 
opment of the other cartels gives the rest 
of the world another potentially infla- 
tionary force to worry about. 


WINE 


Prices Pressing Down 


Next year promises to be a very good 
one for the American wine drinker, 
whether he selects carefully by vintage 
or simply enjoys a good jug now and 
then. French wine prices have started 
to drop lately from their ridiculous highs 
as a result of buyer resistance and an 
oversupply after several bountiful har- 
vests in a row. In Manhattan, for ex- 
ample, Chateau Lafite '59 is retailing for 
about $810 a case, down from a peak of 
$1,600 last year. But the best news 
for oenophiles is that the California wine 
industry has also become the victim 
of overexpansion—and recession—and 
consumers can look forward to lower 
prices for better than average wines. 


BUYING CALIFORNIA WINE IN MANHATTAN 
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Consumption of table wines has ris- 
en 7% this year, but production of Cal- 
ifornia wine grapes jumped 19%. Many 
growers are caught holding the grapes 
because a surplus inventory of nearly 60 
million gallons—the highest ever—is 
stacked up in California wineries. Says 
California Vintner Ernest Wente 
“There aren’t enough wineries in Cal- 
ifornia to hold all the premium grapes 
coming in.” 

Grape prices have dropped by 25% 
this year, and even more for finer-qual- 
ity grapes. Vintners who paid the grow- 
ers $862 per ton for high-quality Caber- 
net Sauvignon, Chardonnay, Pinot Noir 
and White Riesling grapes last year are 
now paying only about $500. Retail price 
reductions for wine will be less dramat- 
ic than that because of swelling produc- 
tion costs. But there should be modest 
price cuts in the best California wines 
by next summer, when 1974 whites will 
begin to hit those overcrowded retail 
shelves. The reds, aged longer, should 
drop somewhat by the 1975 holiday sea- 
son. A 15% price cut in Windsor wines 
has already increased sales. 

Meanwhile, buyers are getting bet- 
ter quality for their money. Cabernet 
Sauvignon grapes go almost exclusively 
into wines selling at $3 or more per bot- 
tle, but some vintners have begun to offer 
wine made from a hybrid grape com- 
bining Cabernet Sauvignon and Cari- 
gnane that sells for about $2 per fifth. 
Among the wines are Gallo’s Ruby Ca- 
bernet and Inglenook’s Navalle Ruby 
Cabernet. Says Inglenook Winemaster 
Thomas Ferrell: “We're trying to put 
some style into the jug wines.” 


AVIATION 
The Dreaded Crash 


As Masai herdsmen looked on in 
horror, the inevitable finally occurred 
last week: the first fatal crash of a Boe- 
ing 747 jumbo jet. Seconds after takeoff 
from Nairobi, Lufthansa Flight LH 540 
en route to Johannesburg shuddered vi- 
olently, then sank tail first from an al- 
titude of less than 200 ft. Lufthansa re- 
ported that for reasons still not clear, 
the leading-edge wing flaps were not in 
the extended position after takeoff. 
Thus, the aircraft did not have enough 
wing lift to climb. 

The accident was not the massive 
disaster it might have been for an ele- 
phantine airplane with a capacity of 361 
passengers. Fortunately, only 157 peo- 
ple were aboard. Of that total, 59 died; 
they had sat in the plane’s rear section, 
which struck the ground first. But 98 
persons survived. 

The 747 was one of 237 in commer- 
cial service. Since the jumbo jet began 
flying almost five years ago, it has car- 
ried 75 million passengers a total of 193 
billion passenger miles. By comparison, 
the smaller Boeing 707 fiew 1.5 billion 
such miles before suffering its first crash 


in which passengers were killed. Other 
commercial planes, while extremely 
safe, also have not done quite so well as 
the 747. Even with the Nairobi trage- 
dy, it still holds the most impressive safe- 
ty record in aviation history 


MONEY 
Jitters and Glitters 


Money jitters are back again. In the 
banking centers of Western Europe cur- 
rency values are swinging up and down 
more sharply than they have in months. 
None is being bounced around more 
than the dollar, which is being victim- 
ized by exaggerated perceptions of the 
US.’s economic problems, by fluctua- 
tions in interest rates and the fickle per- 
egrinations of Middle East oil billions. 
Al one point in the course of some fast 
and furious trading last week, the green- 
back was down nearly 14% against the 
Swiss franc and more than 8% against 
the West German mark from where it 
was only two months ago. 

The dollar has been damaged by the 
drumbeat of increasingly grim economic 
news from the U.S. In addition, because 
short-term interest rates in the U.S. are 
coming down from their recent record 
peaks, money managers are switching 
funds out of dollars and into currencies 
offering better returns, notably the 
mark. While New York banks pay 84% 
interest on short-term dollar deposits, 
German banks give up to 9% for marks. 

The dollar has also lost some of its 
zing because ofa policy switch by the oil- 
producing countries. Until recently, the 
oil nations received and invested nearly 
all of their oil revenues in dollars and 
British pounds; lately, they have begun 
to spread out and funnel more of their re- 
ceipts into other currencies, notably the 
Swiss franc. Alarmed at a sudden and 
disruptive surge in demand for Swiss 
francs from nervous outsiders eager to 
unload dollar holdings, the Berne gov- 
ernment took steps to stop the surge. 
Nonresident foreigners will have to pay 
3% quarterly penalties on new bank de- 
posits of more than 50,000 Swiss francs. 

Actually, many European money- 
men argue that the dollar is down more 
than it should be, given the fact that 
the U.S. economy is in fundamentally 
better shape than Western Europe’s. 
Says one knowing Swiss banker: “The 
dollar is obviously undervalued now.” 

The dollar’s dive has contributed to 
another upward leap in gold. Free-mar- 
ket prices have been steadily climbing, 
partly because speculators are betting 
that Americans will invest heavily in 
bullion when it becomes legal to do so 
on Jan. 1, and the latest flurry of con- 
cern over the dollar has given added glit- 
ter to gold. Early last week the price on 
the London exchange hit a record 
$190.25 per oz.—up from $150 only two 
months ago—before settling down at 
week’s end to $182. 
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Give Windsor Canadian. Canada’s smoothest whisky. 
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ISRAEL/COVER STORY 


A Nation Sorely Besieged 


Bet She’an (House of Rest) is a dusty 
little village in the Jordan Valley inhab- 
ited mostly by Sephardic Jews, who im- 
migrated to Israel from North Africa 
According to the Book of Samuel, the 
community is the place where the vic- 
torious Philistines hung the bodies of 
King Saul and his son Jonathan on the 
city gates as trophies of war. Last week 
there were other human trophies of war 
in Bet She’an, as the townsfolk surren- 
dered to a paroxysm of anger that sym- 
bolized the black and explosive mood 
of embattled, besieged Israel today. 

Before dawn last Tuesday, three 
Arab terrorists belonging to the Popu- 
lar Democratic Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine crossed the border from Jor- 
dan. They invaded an apartment build- 
ing in Bet She’an, killing four of its 
inhabitants and wounding 19 more (in- 
cluding eight children). The guerrillas 
themselves were killed by counterat- 
tacking paratroopers a short time later 
in a pitched battle in which the terror- 
ists tried to use a children’s toy box as a 
makeshift barricade 

Kill Them Again! At Qiryat She- 
mona, Ma’alot and Kibbutz Shamir 
—other border communities that had 
been shocked by fedayeen attacks ear- 
lier this year—the primary response was 
anguish and grief, as well as anger. Bet 
She’an was somehow different. An en- 
raged mob hurled the bodies of the dead 
guerrillas from a second-story apart- 
ment window, kicked them, spat on 
them, stabbed them with sticks, then 
doused them with kerosene and set them 


ISRAELIS THROWING BODY FROM WINDOW 


afire. “Kill them again! Kill them 
again!” some shouted, Throwing back 
Israeli policemen who tried to smother 
the flames with blankets, the crowd 
chanted, “Burn Arafat! Burn Arafat!” 
—referring to the hated leader of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization. 

Accumulated Rage. In the town’s 
savage mood, some journalists also 
found themselves the objects of anger 
Dan Drooz, reporting for TIME, was ha- 
rassed for 20 minutes by one man, who 
shook him and shouted over and over, 
“Tell [Yasser] Arafat we got his mes- 
sage! Now look at that dead shit over 
there and ask him if he got ours!” Lat- 
er, Drooz found the man weeping on a 
lawn opposite the house where the four 
citizens of Bet She’an—like 59 other Is- 
raelis in 25 earlier raids this year—had 
been killed 

The anger of Bet She’an, and of all 
Israel, was mingled with shame and hor- 
ror, particularly following the discovery 
that one of the four bodies burned was 
that of an Israeli victim of the raid, a 
Moroccan Jew who had immigrated to 
Israel a decade ago. At the graveside cer- 
emony, Israel’s chief rabbi, Shlomo 
Goren, declared with suppressed emo- 
tion that the desecration of bodies, even 
those of Israel’s enemies, was prohibited 
by religious laws. Some clearly agree 
with Truck Driver Zada David Cohen, 
who said sadly, “Now everybody will 
think Israel is barbarian.” 

The accumulated rage that erupted 
at Bet She’an reflected a growing sense 
in Israel that the country faces yet an- 
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ANGRY CROWD SURROUNDING BURNING BODIES 















ISRAELI POLICE SUBDUING ARAB YOUTHS DURING RIOTS IN EAST JERUSALEM 





For many, a growing sense that time is no longer on their side. 


other life-and-death crisis—perhaps the 
most severe in its brief 26-year history. 
The Israelis watched with sullen dismay 
when Arab leaders at the Rabat sum- 
mit recognized the P.L.O. as the sole of- 
ficial representative of Palestinians ev- 
erywhere, including those in the Israeli- 
occupied Gaza and West Bank. They 
listened in cold fury as Yasser Arafat at 
the United Nations (TIME, Nov. 25) pur- 
portedly offered them an “olive branch” 
—but budged not an inch from his po- 
sition that Israel must be replaced by a 
secular Palestinian state for both Arabs 
and Jews. The Bet She’an raid chilling- 
ly reinforced the conviction of most Is- 
raelis that there is no hope of compro- 
mise with the fedayeen groups. At the 
U.N., a spokesman for the P.L.O. 
—whose ranks include the group that 
made the raid on Bet She’an—asserted 
that his organization did not “feel any 
embarrassment” for the attack. Israel’s 
Premier, Yitzhak Rabin, stated his gov- 
ernment’s position succinctly (see box) 
when he told TIME last week, “We will 
never negotiate with the P.L.O.” 

No Breathing Space. Later, anoth- 
er grisly drama of terrorism was played 
out at the international airport in Tunis. 
Bargaining with the lives of 47 persons 
aboard a hijacked British airliner, three 
Palestinian guerrillas demanded the re- 
lease of 13 fellow terrorists—veterans of 
the 1973 Khartoum and Rome massa- 
cres—who were being held in Cairo. 
After one passenger had been assassi- 
nated, Egypt flew five of the Palestin- 
ian prisoners from Cairo to Tunis. The 
Netherlands also met a subsequent de- 
mand to release two prisoners. Late last 
Sunday the hostages were released 
unharmed. 

To Israelis, the 13 months since 
the October war have been a period of 
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frustration and despair. “Things are pil- 
ing up on us very suddenly,” says one 
of Rabin’s colleagues. “The other wars 
never ended in a final settlement, but 
they at least gave us time to breathe. 
The 1948 war ended in an armistice 
and gave us eight years. After 1956 we 
returned to the armistice and gained 
eleven years. After 1967 we got a cease- 
fire for seven years. This time we 
haven't gained a moment; pressure has 
been on us continuously.” 

The pressure seems to come from 
all sides—and from within. Traumatized 
by last year’s surprise attack, many Is- 
raelis have a growing sense that time is 
no longer on their side, that however val- 
iantly they may fight and however su- 


Occupied 
by Israel 





perior they may be militarily at the mo- 
ment, they cannot forever hold off a 
vastly larger Arab force armed by the 
Soviet Union and subsidized by the 
world’s new capitalists, the Arab oil bar- 
ons. More than ever, they have a sense 
of diplomatic isolation, as one friendly 
nation after another has come under the 
influence of the Arabs’ oil diplomacy. 
Some NATO countries, for instance, have 
made it clear that in the event of a pre- 
emptive strike by Israel against the 
Arabs, they would probably deny the use 
of European airbases to US. planes air- 
lifting matériel to Israel. Even in the 
U.S., which has become Israel’s chief 
means of support and sole arms suppli- 
er, there is a slight but perceptible ero- 
sion of the nation’s traditionally unques- 
tioning support. But the military supply 
line has never been more swollen with 
massive and sophisticated new hard- 
ware—draining US. strategic reserves 
and vividly illustrating Israel’s overde- 
pendence on the USS. lifeline (see box 
page 46). 

In the occupied West Bank and even 
in East Jerusalem, partly as the result 
of Arafat’s U.N. speech, the Israelis 
have been confronted with some of the 
worst rioting since they seized the area 
during the 1967 war. Throughout Isra- 
el, moreover, life is perhaps meaner 
today than it has been since the earliest 
days of the state. Emigration has risen 
sharply, inflation has reached a peril- 
ous 35%, and a fortnight ago, Premier 
Rabin imposed a crushing austerity pro- 
gram (TIME, Nov. 25). 

Opening Drum Roll. Yet there is 
no respite. Just over a week ago, the 
specter of renewed war returned when 
Israel suddenly declared a partial mo- 
bilization of its reserves. Rabin cited the 
recent presence of 20 Soviet ships that 
were unloading military supplies in the 
Syrian port of Latakia; later the Israelis 
explained that the military alert had 
been called because of intelligence 
data suggesting that Syria was pre- 
paring for war. Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger, convinced that 
neither Syria nor Israel would be 
likely to attack each other on the 
eve of President Ford’s meeting 
with Soviet Party Chief Leonid 
Brezhnev at Vladivostok, quickly 
obtained assurances to this effect 
from both President Hafez Assad 
and Rabin, and tensions eased, but 
only slightly. 

The weekend alert could prove 
to be merely the opening drum roll 
of yet another crisis. Nov. 30 is the 
expiration date of the mandate for 
the presence of some 1,250 United 
Nations troops stationed along the 
Golan Heights cease-fire line, 
placed there last June under the 
cease-fire agreement worked out by 
Kissinger. Israel emphatically fa- 
vors renewal of the mandate by the 
Security Council and might in fact 
regard nonrenewal as a casus belli. 
To the ultrasensitive Israelis, the 
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New Premier of a Struggling People 


Jacketless and wearing an open- 
necked blue shirt, Israeli Premier Yi- 
tzhak Rabin last week discussed his 
country’s problems with TIME Correspon- 
dents William Marmon and Marlin 
Levin in his spare, well-organized office 
in Tel Aviv. During the 90-minute inter- 
view, Rabin spoke slowly and method- 
ically while chain-smoking from two dif- 
ferent packs of local cigarettes. 


Q. What are the most serious threats 
to Israel? 

A. The kings, sheiks and sultans of 
the oil countries are helping to bring 
about the fall of Europe. The U'S. also 
might be influenced by the European de- 
sire to appease the oil producers. I see a 
period in which the free world will be 
in economic decline. This has its polit- 
ical and military implications in terms 
of readiness and determination to with- 
stand Russian aggression, especially in 
the Middle East. 

But these dangers and others are not 
a threat to our existence. Israel is in a po- 
sition of strength. We have learned well 
from the October war. And I think that 
the recent austerity decisions will cre- 
ate the kind of real understanding of 
what we face and mobilize the capabil- 
ity of the people to struggle. We are de- 
termined to struggle; there are no lim- 
itations on what we can achieve. 

Q. What will Israel do if the U.N. 
force is not renewed? 

A. We do not know what the Se- 
curity Council will decide to do. But I 
want to make it clear that for Israel [the 
U.N. force] is an integral part of the dis- 
engagement agreement with Syria. Its 
elimination or change of role will en- 
danger, if not more than that, the ex- 
istence of the agreement. We think it is 
in the interest of Syria, no less than Is- 
rael, to maintain this agreement. 

Q. Can Egypt still negotiate with Is- 
rael after the Rabat summit? 

A. I hope this option is still open, 
but Iam afraid Rabat has limited the ca- 
pability of those Arab states that are 
ready to move or test the possibility of 
movement. 

Q. Is this a victory for the Russians? 

A. Yes. The Russians want to cre- 
ate a tougher Arab position vis-a-vis Is- 
rael because that will mean less possi- 
bility of moving toward peace. In the 
Arab Middle East it is well understood 
that the military option goes via Mos- 
cow and the political option goes via 
Washington. The more the situation is 
pushed toward the military option, the 
closer the Arab countries will come to 
Russia. I hope the U.S. understands this 
and continues to strengthen Israel mil- 
itarily and economically; this makes the 
military option more difficult and brings 
the Arabs who have any sense back to 
the political option. 
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Q. Do you still believe King Hus- 
sein has a role to play in Middle East 
negotiations? 

A. There can be no peace [on our 
eastern border] without negotiations 
with Jordan. Regardless of the question 
of [the West Bank], Israel has long bor- 
ders with Jordan. Now in the context 
of such a peace, I believe the Palestin- 
ian issue has to be solved, and in the 
long term it can only be done through 
negotiations with Jordan. There can be 
but two nations in former Palestine—the 
Jewish state of Israel and east of it a Jor- 
danian-Palestinian state where the Pal- 


DAVID RUBINGER 


RABIN TALKING WITH TWO ISRAELI ARABS AT KI 


estinians will be able to express their 
special identity. 

Q. Do you think it realistic to ex- 
pect that the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization will disappear? 

A. Despite the Rabat decision about 
the P.L.O., for Israel it is clear that we 
will never negotiate with the P.L.O. 
Therefore, for negotiations to proceed, 
developments will have to change or the 
Arabs will have to realize that the West 
Bank will be completely in our control 
for a very long time. 

Q. You see no possibility of a shift 
in your position even if the U.S. rec- 
ognizes the P.L.O.? 

A. There will be no change what- 
soever. 

Q. Why are you so sure that the 
P.L.O. will not evolve its position to ac- 
cept the existence of Israel? 

A. Have you read Arafat’s speech 
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[at the U.N.]? Why should we not be- 
lieve what he said? He told us that Jews 
are not entitled to have a place they can 
call their own. He told us that Jews are 
to live as minorities. He threatens the 
very essence of every Israeli. This speech 
was a declaration of war to the death be- 
tween Israel and the P.L.O. The fact that 
many countries are now trying to ap- 
pease those who control the oil doesn’t 
mean that Israel should ignore the threat 
to its existence. 

Q. Is there any realistic chance in 
the next five years to negotiate with the 
Palestinians without the P.L.O.? 

A. I believe that Israel has to ne- 
gotiate with Arab countries—Egypt in 
the south, Jordan in the east, Syria in 





IBBUTZ IN THE NEGEV DESERT 


the northeast and Lebanon in the north. 
We have offered territorial compromise 
for moves toward peace. We have agreed 
to move step by step, even though there 
are risks in this approach. We are will- 
ing to give away something real—ter- 
ritory—for words and paper. 

Q. Don’t you deny to the Palestin- 
ians the self-determination you claim for 
Israel? 

A. I don’t deny. I believe they are 
represented or can be represented by 
Jordan. Otherwise, every group of so- 
called Palestinians will come and say, 
“Negotiate with us.” There will be no 
end to it. 

Q. Do you like being Premier? 

A. I wouldn’t stay here if it were oth- 
erwise. There are moments of great sat- 
isfaction; there are moments of disap- 
pointment. But it is a great challenge, 
especially these days. 
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present period is all too reminiscent of 
the situation that existed in May 1967. 
Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser loudly 
proclaimed his revocation of the U.N. 
mandate in the Sinai, the Israelis mo- 
bilized, and U.N. Secretary-General U 
Thant precipitately withdrew U.N. forc- 
es, thereby setting the stage for the Six- 
Day War. 

In the end, Syrian President Assad 
may well consent to a renewal of the 
U.N. mandate. Meanwhile he has made 
it known that he wants something “con- 


crete” in return—for example, a sign 
that Israel is prepared to return to a re- 
sumed Geneva conference. Syria, like its 
chief supporter and arms supplier, the 
Soviet Union, still sees Geneva talks as 
the proper vehicle for achieving a final 
settlement. As a heavyhanded way of 
underscoring Moscow’s support at a 
ticklish moment, a small Soviet naval 
flotilla—a cruiser, a destroyer and a sub- 
marine—dropped anchor at Latakia as 
the U.N. mandate was being discussed. 

In demanding a return to Geneva 
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PHANTOM JET AND U.S.-MADE BOMBS AT AN ISRAELI AIRBASE 





The Opposing Weapons 


After the outbreak of the October 
war, the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
launched massive armadas to resupply 
their allies in the Middle East. The mil- 
itary shipments continue. Today both 
sides have not only replaced their loss- 
es but added to their prewar invento- 
ries, By some estimates, Israel and Syria, 
the two likeliest protagonists in any new 
shooting war, are at least one-third again 
as strong as they were when fighting 
erupted last year. If fighting should 
break out in the near future, the score 
sheet would be as follows: 

SYRIA lost 103 of its 200 MIG-21 jets 
in the October war, and 36 of its 80 MIG- 
17s. The U.S.S.R. has not only replaced 
all the downed planes with fast MIG-21s 
but given the Syrians 45 MIG-23 fighter- 
bombers, the Russian equivalents of the 
vaunted U.S. F-4 Phantoms. To fly 
them, the Syrians have cadres of Soviet- 
trained Cuban and North Korean pi- 
lots. In addition, the Russians have 
given the Syrians 30 Scud ground-to- 
ground missiles, which have a range of 
180 miles and could hit both Jerusalem 
and Tel Aviv from positions well with- 
in Syria; for battlefield support, Moscow 
has sent 100 Frog missiles, which have 
a range of about 45 miles. 

On the ground, Syria may have 
gained even more. It lost 600 of its 1,170 





tanks last year; the Soviets have pro- 
vided 800 new ones, including the stand- 
by of the Red Army, the 36.5-ton T-62. 
The Syrians, moreover, apparently 
know how to use those tanks. At the 
same time the Russians have shipped 
the Syrians an estimated 6,000 Sagger 
antitank missiles. 

EGYPT, like Syria, was hastily resup- 
plied by Moscow last year. All of the 
650 tanks lost in the Sinai desert—more 
than a third of Cairo’s 1,880-tank force 
—were replaced, along with all the de- 
stroyed or captured SA-6 and SA-7 anti- 
aircraft missiles that proved to be so 
devastating to the Israeli air force. 
Egypt, however, is short of spare parts, 
and it is probably still missing about a 
dozen of the 150 MIGs that the Israelis 
shot down. In a move to redress the bal- 
ance, the Egyptians are getting 36 Mi- 
rage V fighter-bombers ordered from 
France by Saudi Arabia; the first three 
are already in Egypt. 

ISRAEL has not only expanded its ar- 
senal but greatly increased the sophis- 
tication of its weapons. All but one of 
the 55 A-4 Skyhawks lost have been re- 
placed, and the U.S. has sent 47 Phan- 
toms in place of the 35 that were downed 
or damaged last year. More Skyhawks 
and Phantoms have been promised by 
Washington. All together, the Israelis 


now, Assad is at odds with his principal 
partner in the October war, Egyptian 
President Anwar Sadat. Like the Israe- 
lis, Sadat is still committed to seeking a 
settlement through the Kissinger tech- 
nique of phased negotiations. To all ap- 
pearances, Egypt is not nearly as well 
prepared for a renewal of fighting as is 
Syria, since it has received relatively lit- 
tle new military equipment from the So-_ 
viet Union since the end of the war. 
Moreover, Sadat is allowing civilians to 
return to the cities along the Suez Ca- 
nal that were turned into ghost towns 
by the 1969-70 war of attrition and is 
pressing ahead with plans for a long- 
term, $7 billion reconstruction of the 
Canal Zone. Technically, the canal 
could be opened as early as next March 
or April (four Egyptian vessels, in fact, 
sailed its full length last week), but Egyp- 
tian Foreign Minister Ismail Fahmy in- 


now have 100 more planes than they 
had last year, for a total of 626. From 
their 1973 losses, the Israelis have 
learned how better to counter the dread- 
ed Soviet SAMs, and along with the 
planes, the U.S. has provided sophisti- 
cated air-to-ground missiles to home in 
on enemy radar. 

On the ground, Israel is stronger in 
both numbers and gadgetry. Of its 1,728 
tanks, 840 were put out of commission in 
the October fighting. The Israelis were 
able, however, to repair 300 of them; in 
addition, they captured 420 tanks from 
the Arab armies and have received 450 
more from the U.S. The net gain: 330. 
Another 600 are on order from the U.S. 
The U.S. M-60, mainstay of the Israeli 
tank force, proved itself to be superior to 
even the Soviet T-62 in accuracy, gun ‘ 
range and shell penetration. Equipped 
with computer range finders, the M-60 
allowed the Israelis to make a high per- 
centage of first-shot kills; the T-62 usu- 
ally had to be shot at least once to test its 
range. The Israelis have, together with 
the new tanks, 100 ultrasophisticated 
TOW antitank missile launchers, along 
with 2,000 warheads that can destroy 
targets with almost unerring accuracy. 

a 

The U.S. supply effort has been so 
swift and generous that some American 
military units at home and in Europe 
have been severely squeezed. Production 
of the M-60 tank is limited to 40 a 
month, and since most of the tanks 
shipped to Israel have been M-60s 
(along with some older M-48s), Amer- 
ican tank units are hard-pressed for ve- 
hicles. At Fort Knox, the chief tank 
training center in the U\S., the few tanks 
available are rotated from one school to 
another. The drain on American re- 
serves has caused some grumbling in the 
Pentagon, where generals complain that 
the Israelis come in with an endless 
shopping list and “want more and more, 
faster and faster.” 
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sists that his country will not reopen the 
waterway until Israeli forces have made 
a further withdrawal in the Sinai. 

Sadat accepts the Kissinger princi- 
ple that progress toward a settlement 
can be made in bilateral negotiations but 
maintains that there can be no full-scale 
peace settlement between Egypt and Is- 
rael until Israel has also reached agree- 
ments with the other Arab combatants. 
“One party could act more quickly than 
others,” explained an Egyptian official 
last week, “but it is necessary that there 
should be progress on all fronts.” The 
sticking point is that “all fronts” in- 
cludes the West Bank, and this would 
now require direct negotiations between 
Israel and the P.L.O. 

The real problem behind the pres- 
ent crisis is the loss of momentum to- 
ward a negotiated settlement. In Wash- 
ington’s view, both Israel and Syria are 
partially responsible for the current rise 
in tension. The Israelis were too inflex- 
ible in their refusal to deal with Jordan 
over the West Bank in recent months, 
some U.S. officials believe, thereby 
weakening King Hussein and strength- 
ening Arafat’s position at the Rabat 
summit. But more important, in the US. 
view, Syrian President Assad. has been 
pursuing a “stalemate strategy” of seek- 
ing to prevent progress toward an Is- 
raeli settlement with Jordan and Egypt 
until Israel makes some concessions 
—like a partial withdrawal on the Golan 
Heights—to Syria as well. 

Sweet, Fat Years. At Rabat, ac- 
cordingly, Assad shrewdly maneuvered 
to promote Arafat at the expense of Hus- 
sein. The Syrian President knew that a 
public political victory for the P.L.O. 
would be not only an outright defeat for 
Hussein but a private diplomatic setback 
for Sadat., Assad’s motive: believing as 
he does that Egypt and Jordan were the 
chief Arab beneficiaries of Kissinger’s 
step-by-step approach to a settlement, 
he wanted to force a return to Geneva, 
where he felt Syria would have a better 
chance of extracting concessions from 
Israel. “This is the best card we have in 
our hands now,” explained Syrian In- 
formation Minister Ahmed Iskandar, 
referring to the Nov. 30 deadline. “We 
are not giving it up for nothing. One 
year has passed [since the October war] 
and what has happened?” 

The irony is that hundreds of thou- 
sands of Israelis are asking the very 
same question. In a country that has fre- 
quently been accused (even by its 
friends) of having a paranoid “Masada 
complex,”* the sense of discontent is all- 
pervasive. Almost like a biblical plague, 
the Arab attack on Yom Kippur 1973 
swept away the sweet, fat, confident 
years that followed the 1967 war. The Is- 
raelis, having failed to win decisively, 
were left with a sense of defeat. The in- 
decisive outcome of the war also uncov- 


*A reference to the mountaintop fortress of Ma- 
sada, where 960 Jews committed suicide in A.D. 
73 rather than surrender to their enemies, the 
Romans. 
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ered a number of festering problems that 
had been obscured by the post-1967 
boom. In the past year, Israel has been 
afflicted by a seemingly endless series 
of troubles: internal recriminations, 
personal mourning, governmental tur- 
moil, economic malaise. 

“I am pessimistic, like everyone to- 
day,” remarks Professor Amnon Ruben- 
stein, dean of the Tel Aviv Law School. 
“It feels like we're back where we began 
—a small weak country facing a much 
stronger power with the odds against us 
In many ways we're worse off now than 
in 1948. We're back to Square | as Is- 
raelis and also as Jews. The pro-Jewish 
sentiment that followed World War II 
has disappeared, and many people to- 
day seem to feel that 30 years is time 
enough for atonement. Arafat's appear- 
ance at the U.N. awakened 
in me memories of the films 
of Hitler’s speeches. The feel- 
ing is one of being totally 
alone and not realizing why 
or what we have done to de- 
serve it; it is a return to the 
Jewish predicament.” 

Much of the Israelis’ 
sense of frustration stems 
from the belief that they were 
cheated out of military vic- 
tory last year by big-power 
intervention, and can expect 
similar treatment next time. 
“The Russians would never 
allow us to score a really de- 
cisive victory,” says Ronnie 
Medzini, an aide to Rabin. 
“We will never be able to 
march into Cairo and Da- 
mascus and dictate political 
terms—the classical way 
wars are ended.” Perhaps, 
suggests Military Strategist 
Yehoshofat Harkabi, “as in 
most great conflicts in histo- 
ry, there is no solution for the 
Middle East conflict; it will 
not be solved but will just pe- 
ter out as history passes on.” 

One recent public opin- 
ion poll, by Louis Guttman 
of the Center for Applied So- 
cial Research, disclosed that 
90% of the population believes that the 
condition of the country is either “bad” 
or “very bad.” But the same poll found 
that as pessimism increases, so does a 
sense of national solidarity. Hemda Zin- 
der, secretary of the Israel National 
Commission for UNESCO,* declares: 
“The more they bomb and kill, the more 
stubborn we become. It isn’t said for 
nothing that we are a stiff-necked peo- 
ple. We will not put our heads down to 
be slaughtered.” 

Hebrew University Psychology Pro- 
fessor Daniel Kahneman is convinced 


*In a ludicrous snub led by a bloc of Arab and 
Communist states, UNESCO voted last week to bar 
Israel from participation in the organization's Eu- 
ropean regional group. The group charged that Is- 
rael, in the process of developing Jerusalem, had 
failed to protect certain historical sites. 
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that the Rabat summit and Arafat's 
U.N. speech rendered a service to Is- 
raeli doves by allowing them to convert 
their guilt over opposing government 
policy into anger at the external ene- 
my. Certainly the adrenaline is rising. 
According to a poll last July by Gutt- 
man, 41% of Israelis expected another 
war within a year or two; by this month, 
even before Arafat's speech, the num- 
ber had risen to 68%. 

Dubious Lesson. One result of the 
pressure on Israel is the growing 
strength of the army, which has been 
overhauled and bolstered with pay in- 
creases and new fringe benefits in re- 
cent months. To the last man and 


woman, the Israelis seem to have 
learned the same dubious lesson: 
Next time, Israel must strike first. 





RABIN WITH RETIRED PREMIER GOLDA MEIR 
God forbid that his lapels should be too wide. 


The October war produced another 
momentous change in Israeli life: it led 
to the retirement of Golda Meir after 
five years as Premier, and it sidetracked, 
for the time being at least, the political 
careers of such heavyweights as Moshe 
Dayan, Pinhas Sapir and Abba Eban 
The ruling Labor Party looked long and 
hard for a suitable replacement for Mrs. 
Meir. Almost as a last resort, it settled 
for Yitzhak Rabin, whose most compel- 
ling qualification was that he had been 
in Washington as Israel's Ambassador 
to the U.S. for most of the preceding 
five years; thus he bore no blame for Is- 
rael’s state of unpreparedness at the start 
of the October war. 

Rabin was subjected to a smear cam- 
paign by opposition politicians, who 
claimed that he had profited improperly 
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from speechmaking in the U.S. and had 
suffered a one-day breakdown on the eve 
of the Six-Day War. (Rabin replied that 
the speaking fees were proper. His 24- 
hour collapse, caused by nervous fatigue, 
was understood and accepted by most Is- 
raelis.) The veterans of his party also un- 
dercut him. Mrs. Meir paid little atten- 
tion to the deliberations over her 
successor. After the new Premier was 
chosen, Party Leader Sapir went abroad, 
leaving Rabin, who had little political 
experience, to fend for himself in deli- 
cate coalition negotiations. Nonetheless, 
Rabin pulled together enough small par- 
ties to secure a pathetic one-vote major- 
ity in the Knesset. Scoffed Moshe 
Dayan, who resigned as Israel’s Defense 
Minister following the October war: “In 
my wildest dreams, I could not support 
a government like this.” Opposition 
Leader Menachem Begin called the new 
Cabinet “an insult to the nation.” 
Rabin, 52, took over as Premier at 
a time when the national morale was al- 
ready low. Protest movements were 
clamoring for change, the economy was 
in trouble, the army in disarray because 
of large-scale resignations and replace- 
ments. Unspectacularly, Rabin took 
command, methodically concentrating 
on one important issue at a time. Even 
his critics grudgingly concede that he 
has not made a single serious mistake 
in the six months since he took office. 
Shock Treatment. His first four 
weeks were an ordeal of fire. To begin 
with, Richard Nixon’s visit, the first by 
an American President, was a security 
nightmare. Israeli troops withdrew from 
the Golan Heights. Palestinian guerril- 
las carried out a series of suicide attacks 
on Israeli border communities. Delicate 
talks began with the U.S. on new arms 
purchases. In July Rabin had to fend 
off an attempt by Israeli annexationists, 


goaded by right-wing parties, to settle 
in the West Bank. That time he used per- 
suasion, pointing out that Israel’s occu- 
pation of the West Bank, in theory at 
least, is only temporary; in October, 
when a larger attempt was made by the 
annexationists, he used force to remove 
the squatters. 

From the start, Rabin had tried to 
widen his political base in the Knesset. 
By the end of October, he was able to 
win over the National Religious Party 
—without compromising any of the 
principles of the government platform 
that the Religious Party had rejected last 
spring. This gave Rabin a somewhat 
more comfortable margin of eight seats 
in the Knesset and strengthened him 
enough to announce the stern measures 
of the economic “shock treatment” by 
which he hopes to resuscitate the Israe- 
li economy (TIME, Nov. 25). Whether it 
also strengthened him sufficiently to be 
able to make any significant concessions 
to the Arabs remains to be seen. 

Rabin has one advantage going for 
him that none of his predecessors 
shared: he is a Sabra, a native-born Is- 
raeli. When he accepted the candidacy 
of his party last May, he declared: “The 
sons of the founding generation have 
come of age.” Since that time, the Is- 
raeli public at large has come to appre- 
ciate his Sabra bluntness. In a debate 
on possible territorial compromises, Ra- 
bin said, “Even if we do not achieve 
peace, the people must be convinced that 
their leadership has sought every pos- 
sible way to advance toward peace, has 
sought every possible way to prevent 
war. I want to be able to look straight 
in the eyes of fathers and mothers whose 
sons may fall in war, if it comes, with a 
clear conscience.” 

Rabin was born in Jerusalem in 1922 
to Russian parents (his father had spent 
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15 years in the U.S. before moving to 
Palestine during World War I to become 
a soldier in the Jewish Legion). At the 
age of 19, Yitzhak joined the elite, se- 
cret branch of the Jewish underground, 
the Palmach. Soon after, he met a high 
school girl named Leah Schlossberg, 
whom he married in 1948. 

Rabin wanted to become an irriga- 
tion engineer and won a scholarship to 
the University of California in 1940, but 
he decided instead to remain in the Pal- 
mach. During World War II he and 
other members of the organization 
fought for the British in Vichy-held Syr- 
ia and Lebanon. In later years he has 
loved to tell about the time when, as a 
green recruit, he was ordered to cut a 
telephone line in Syria; only when the 
pole began to wobble did he realize that 
he had cut the guy wire instead of the 
vital telephone link. 

Siege of Jerusalem. During Isra- 
el’s war of independence, he was a dep- 
uty commander of the Palmach under 
Yigal Allon (now Israel’s Deputy Pre- 
mier and Foreign Minister). Some of Ra- 
bin’s exploits—including his command 
of the brigade that lifted the 1948 siege 
of Jerusalem, and countless raids that 
he led to liberate detainees who had im- 
migrated illegally—were later attributed 
by Author Leon Uris to the fictional he- 
roes of his novel Exodus. 

After Israeli independence, Rabin 
vowed that he would remain in the army 
to ensure that the country would never 
again have to fight from such a position 
of weakness. He gained international 
fame as the brilliant and victorious chief 
of staff during the Six-Day War. He re- 
tired from the army with the rank of 
lieutenant general in 1968, when he was 
appointed Ambassador to the U.S. 

Today the Rabins live part of the 
time in the Premier’s official residence 
in Jerusalem and part of the time in their 
eighth-floor penthouse apartment in a 
North Tel Aviv suburb. Their daughter 
Dahlia, 24, is an apprentice lawyer, and 
Son Yuval, 19, is a tank-corps officer sta- 
tioned in Sinai. For years the family 
lived in a house in the Tel Aviv suburb 
of Zahala, just around the corner from 
Moshe Dayan, but decided to move last 
year. For one thing, says the vivacious 
Leah Rabin with a sniff, living next to 
Dayan was noisy because his motorcade 
was constantly careening around in 
front of their house. Her husband, by 
contrast, is a shy man of simple tastes 
who “eats only for nourishment” and 
has a preference for salami. As for cloth- 
ing, groans Leah, “God forbid that his 
suits should be too modern or the lapels 
too wide or the cuffs too flared.” 

Rabin has been able to establish his 
authority as Premier in large part be- 
cause he is an expert in two areas of cru- 
cial concern: security and foreign affairs. 
“When Kissinger comes here,” says one 
of Rabin’s political advisers, “they get 
right to the heart of the matter. Golda 
used to bring a big team with her, and 
they talked for hours on end. With Ra- 
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bin, the negotiating team is small, and 
they get right down to business. Rabin 
starts with the here and now, not with 


‘history. Their meetings are invariably 


shorter.” 

The Premier has been criticized for 
his undiplomatic bluntness, his lacklus- 
ter speaking style and his neglect of the 
Labor Party, which, in the sudden ab- 
sence of yesterday’s superstars, is in a 
melancholy state of disorganization. But 
he has also gained credit for being an 
able administrator and tactician, not to 
mention his striking speed-reading abil- 
ity. Six months ago, Arab leaders tend- 
ed to dismiss him as a weak and prob- 
ably transitional figure; today they are 
not so sure. In Israel, most political ob- 
servers now predict a long premiership 
for him—a remarkable accomplish- 
ment, considering the many problems 
he faces and the vulnerability of his orig- 
inal coalition. 

The largest problem facing Rabin 
is whether there will be another Arab-Is- 
raeli war. More than a few people re- 
gard another conflict as inevitable; even 
U.N. Secretary-General Kurt Wald- 
heim has warned that unless there is 
progress in the peace negotiations be- 
fore the end of the year, the world may 
face a new war in the Middle East some 
time in 1975. On a more immediate 
problem, U.S. officials remain optimistic 
that the crisis attending the expiration 
of the U.N. mandate on the Golan 
Heights can be settled without serious 
incident. Kissinger has remained in 
close touch with President Assad and 
has received no ultimatum from him 
that he would not renew the mandate. 

Oil Diplomacy. Moreover, TIME 
learned last week from a ranking So- 
viet diplomat in Damascus that a letter 
had recently been sent by Leonid Brezh- 
nev to Assad asking the Syrian leader 
to remain calm. Brezhnev wrote that the 
Soviets would “make every possible ef- 
fort” to have the Geneva Conference re- 
convene as soon as possible but prob- 
ably not before the Soviet leader’s visit 
to Syria in January. In exchange for such 
an assurance, the Soviet diplomat add- 
ed, the Syrians were “very likely” to 
renew the U.N. mandate before it ex- 
pires Nov. 30. To do otherwise, as the 
Syrians must know, would involve a very 
serious risk of war. 

Over the longer term, an important 
unknown in the diplomatic equation is 
Israel’s increasing nervousness over its 
isolation. For many months the West- 
ern European nations have demonstrat- 
ed their susceptibility to Arab oil diplo- 
macy. Last week, however, they showed 
that despite their dependence on Arab 
oil, they would not knuckle under to 
Arab demands at the U.N. During the 
General Assembly debate on the Pal- 
estinian problem last week, all nine Eu- 
ropean Economic Community nations 
supported a policy calling for a Middle 
East settlement that would enable Is- 
rael to live peacefully within its pre-1967 
borders. At week’s end, when the Gen- 
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eral Assembly endorsed (by a vote of 
89 to 8) the Palestinians’ right to “na- 
tional independence and sovereignty” 
in Palestine, the nine members of the 
EEC were among the 37 nations that 
abstained. 

In the U.S., several public opinion 
surveys have reported a shift in Amer- 
ican support over the past year, but 
hardly a large-scale change in attitudes 
toward Israel. Some studies suggest that 
any change is due less to a growth in 
anti-Israeli feeling than to a new aware- 
ness of the Palestinians and their cause. 
But if there were to be another Arab-Is- 
raeli war, perhaps accompanied by a 
new oil embargo, the U.S. commitment 
that Israel has long taken for granted 
might be placed under severe strain. 
Some USS. officials worry that at some 
future time, an Israeli government might 
misread a flare-up of anti-Israeli sen- 
timent in the U.S. as a prelude to Amer- 
ican abandonment and be tempted to 
launch a last attack while they still had 
American support. 

At the moment, Secretary Kissinger 
is known to believe that he may have 
only one more round of phased diplo- 
macy left before negotiations return to 
Geneva. If this happens, a great deal 
will depend on the format of the con- 
ference. The Soviets favor a massive ple- 
nary meeting, which U'S. officials re- 
gard as a surefire prescription for 
stalemate. Instead, they advocate an ar- 
rangement providing for small working 
groups that deal with specific problems 
and allowing for bilateral diplomacy be- 
hind the scenes. 

The alternatives to such courses are 
grim. Israeli and Syrian troops are cur- 
rently at battle strength and are so close 
on the Golan Heights that they face each 
other in a “no-warning” standoff. In the 
event of renewed fighting, the Syrians 
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would probably seek to lure the Israelis 
into Syrian territory and inflict high ca- 
sualties; Damascus, the Syrians are fond 
of saying, rightly or wrongly, would be 
like Stalingrad. 

Both sides would probably use mis- 
siles, and in consequence there would 
probably be a large number of civilian 
casualties. The Israeli aim presumably 
would be a fast, decisive strike against 
Syria to avoid a three-front war, with 
Egypt, Jordan and Iraq joining forces 
to crush them. 

The Arab-Israeli conflict sometimes 
seems to have a cruel perversity all its 
own, a self-fulfilling prophecy that 
leaves the participants forever locked in 
a death struggle. The rise of Yasser Ara- 
fat’s P.L.O. as the acknowledged voice 
of the Palestinians has not helped the 
cause of negotiation, but it is a fact that 
Israel must face. Nor does the game of 
brinkmanship, such as the one that is 
being played in the waning days of the 
U.N. mandate, bring peace any closer. 

Confucian Step. Obviously there is 
no serious alternative to negotiation, no 
solution except a radical accommoda- 
tion that neither the Arabs nor the Is- 
raelis have yet found acceptable. The 
first step could be a very simple one: a 
withdrawal by the Israelis of only four 
or five kilometers on the Golan Heights, 
to permit a widening of the U.N. buffer 
zone. Such a modest gesture, high U.S. 
Officials believe, could be the Confucian 
first step that could lead to the neces- 
sary 10,000 miles of negotiation. For Yi- 
tzhak Rabin, the challenge will be to 
compromise, to conciliate, perhaps even 
to try to deal with his people’s ultimate 
enemies, to decide whether to renounce 
the “fortress risk” in favor of the polit- 
ical risk. It may be the hardest decision 
that an Israeli Premier has ever been 
asked to make. 

















PREMIER CARAMANLIS GREETED BY CHEERING ATHENS CROWD ON HIS WAY TO VOTE 


GREECE 


The Voters Choose Caramanlis 


Two hours after the polls closed at 
sunset, almost everyone in Athens knew 
the results. In Greece’s first free elec- 
tions since 1964, the voters placed their 
trust in the man who had returned from 
exile four months before to lead them 
out of the dark years of military rule 
and the debacle of the Turkish invasion 
of Cyprus. In one of the most impres- 
sive mandates ever bestowed on a mod- 
ern Greek leader, Premier Constantine 
Caramanlis, 67, and his conservative 
New Democracy Party swept to victory 
with 54% of the vote and 220 of the 300 
seats in the single-chamber Parliament. 
“Without bloodshed, without upheavals 
and finally with the free expression of 
the will of the people,” said Caramanlis 
after his triumph, “democracy has re- 
turned to its birthplace.” 

A Poor Third. While the Premier's 
victory was no great surprise, the dimen- 
sions of it went far beyond even his 
expectations. The moderate Center 
Union-New Forces Party of former For- 
eign Minister George Mavros, which 
handily won Greece’s last election be- 
fore the colonels’ coup, fell far short of 
expected goals, with only 20% of the 
vote and 60 seats. Trailing a poor third 
was Andreas Papandreou’s Panhellenic 
Socialist Movement (Pasok) with 14% 
and twelve seats. Papandreou, son of the 
late George Papandreou, Greece’s last 
elected premier, organized a “children’s 
crusade” of sorts (see box following page), 
with young people campaigning around 
the country against the crown, the jun- 
ta, the Establishment and the U.S. 

Several prominent resistance leaders 
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who stayed in Greece to fight the junta 
won seats in the new Parliament. So did 
Alexandros Panagoulis, the would-be 
assassin of ex-Dictator George Papado- 
poulos. But Actress Melina Mercouri, an 
outspoken opponent of the old regime, 
went down to a narrow defeat on the 
Pasok ticket in her working-class dis- 
trict in Piraeus. Another loser was Com- 
poser Mikis Theodorakis, who ran as 
one of the candidates of the United Left, 
an umbrella organization of Greece's 
three Communist parties. 

It was the first time in nearly three 
decades that the Communists had been 
allowed to campaign legally, but they 
emerged as considerably less than a 
threat, gaining only 9% of the vote and 
eight seats. Papandreou’s Pasok party, 
for one thing, drew votes away from the 
Communists, who attacked him as an 
“American stooge.” At least 500,000 
Communists did not vote because they 
had not registered last March when the 
junta was still in power—and registering 
then meant seeing the police. 

But the various Communist factions 
were also bitterly divided among them- 
selves, so much so that some party lead- 
ers counseled their followers to vote for 
Caramanlis. Others backed the Premier 
because they feared that a strong Com- 
munist showing might provoke another 
round of repression or possibly another 
military coup. Even so, the combined 
showing of Pasok and the United Left 
(23%) was considerably better than the 
12% that the left captured in the last 
election. 

In the end, Caramanlis won not so 
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much because of his campaign but be- 
cause of his performance as Greece's in- 
terim leader in the troubled months 
since his return. Seeking his fourth term 
as Premier (he previously served from 
1955 to 1963), he ran a restrained cam- 
paign that sought to portray him as a 
Statesman rather than a vote-hunting 
politician. He deliberately avoided tak- 
ing a stand on two of the most sensitive 
issues: the punishment to be meted out to 
the former members of the military jun- 
ta now in exile on the island of Kea and 
the question of restoring the monarchy. 

That question will soon be resolved. 
Shortly before the election, Caramanlis 
set Dec. 8 as the date for a national ref- 
erendum to decide whether King Con- 
stantine, now in exile in London, would 
be allowed to return to the throne. Since 
most major parties are on record against 
the monarchy, it is expected that the 
King’s return will be rejected. 

Glimmer of Hope. Other pressing 
matters include a settlement of divided 
Cyprus, which Caramanlis declared 
“the immediate and crucial problem” 
facing his government. Last week there 
were some glimmerings of hope that 
progress could finally be made. After 
two months without an effective govern- 
ment, Turkey at last had one; on the 
very day that Greek voters gave Cara- 
manlis his mandate, Turkish President 
Fahri Korutirk named Sadi Irmak, 70, 
an appointed Senator who does not be- 
long to any party, as Premier of a care- 
taker regime. Beyond that, the results 
of the Greek elections were well received 
in Ankara, which regards Caramanlis 
as a “reasonable and informed” man 
with whom it can do business. 

Caramanlis also has some serious 
economic matters to handle. He is ex- 
pected to start stiff fiscal restrictions to 
halt Greece’s spiraling inflation, now 
running at 30%, the highest rate in Eu- 
rope. During his campaign, Caramanlis 
warned that such measures will mean 
“pain and sacrifices from all Greeks and 
mostly from the well-to-do classes.” He 
added that one of Athens’ principal aims 
will be to make Greece a full partner in 
the Common Market. In addition, he 
said, such a move would “save us from 
the need of seeking special patrons,” 
namely the US. 

Whether Greece will resume its ties 
with the military wing of NATO, which 
were severed after the Cyprus invasion, 
is unclear. Caramanlis is known to feel 
that his mandate means that Greeks ex- 
pect strong leadership based on their 
own rather than American interests. He 
may demand a renegotiation of the 
agreement providing for U.S. military 
bases in Greece, but that will depend 
on whether Washington helps negotiate 
what Athens considers a reasonable and 
fair solution for Cyprus. 

Late last week the new Premier ap- 
pointed Dimitri Bitsios as Foreign Min- 
ister. Bitsios is an experienced diplomat 
who worked on the 1960 Cyprus agree- 
ment and has been in charge of the for- 
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eign ministry since George Mavros re- 
signed to campaign. Caramanlis’ other 
Cabinet choices were viewed as solid 
professionals if somewhat disappoint- 
ingly conservative. All are members of 
his own party. 

Nonetheless, Greek voters of every 
political persuasion seemed genuinely 
pleased last week that they had chosen 
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a strong and stable leadership for the 
months ahead. They were also proud 
that the emotion-charged campaign had 
been free of violence and charges of 
fraud, Declared Theodorakis, reflecting 
on the outcome: “This was a national 
election. The people ignored their par- 
tisan considerations and gave their votes 
a national character.” 


Political Drama in a Classic Setting 


For Greece's first election in more 
than a decade, Syntagma Square in Ath- 
ens became a stage in a classic setting. 
To the east there was the sandstone Par- 
liament building, its doors still shuttered 
after seven years of dictatorial rule. To 
the south there was the stately Acropolis, 
a more distant symbol of the contest to 
be waged. During the last three nights of 
the campaign, the leading political par- 
ties came to Syntagma Square to stage 
their final rallies and make their last 
pitch to the voters—as stirring a symbol 
of Greece's return to democracy as the 
election itself. TIME’s Dean Brelis attend- 
ed the rallies and sent this report: 


The pigeons that normally fly 
around the tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier in eccentric circles had disappeared. 
So had the ever-present outdoor tables 
and chairs of the sidewalk cafés. Even 
the awnings had been furled into safe 
tight rolls. And then the stage was read- 
ied: megaphones and loudspeakers were 
set up, political banners strung, and huge 
powerful arc lights borrowed from mov- 
ie studios were brought out to illumi- 
nate the scene for television. 


ACTI 

The first act belonged to the Com- 
munists. As the throngs marched into 
the square, singing and chanting as they 
unfurled their red banners, it brought 
back vivid memories to many oldtimers, 
“T feel the hair on my arms rising,” said 
one 58-year-old man, an English teach- 
er. “The last time we were here was in 
December 1944. There were thousands 
of us. Then shots broke out. No one 
knows to this day who fired them, but a 
child belonging to a Communist family 
was killed. We brought the body into 
the lobby of the Grande Bretagne Ho- 
tel where the foreign correspondents 
were staying and told them, ‘The civil 
war has begun.’ Tonight we are not go- 
ing to hear gunfire. We are going to hear 
the exquisite sound of Greeks stating 
their identity and their beliefs.” 

Then they started, a hundred thou- 
sand strong, to sing the songs of Mikis 
Theodorakis. Beaming and exuberant as 
he led the singing, the once exiled com- 
poser said, “The people have won. We 
have proved once more that we are 
stronger. They have tanks. We have ide- 
als and songs.” There were calls for se- 
vere punishment of the arrested leaders 
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of the junta, and countless banners pro- 
claiming ClA AND NATO—BETRAYERS. 
Although sharp ideological differences 
had emerged among the three Commu- 
nist groups during the campaign—a fact 
that undoubtedly contributed to their 
poor electoral showing—this night they 
could all share in the mood of jubila- 
tion that Communists of every leaning 
were no longer members of an under- 
ground but free and open citizens of 
Greece. As the music died, shortly be- 
fore midnight, the crowd dispersed 
peacefully, still smiling and humming. 


ACTIl 

The next afternoon two minor earth- 
quakes hit Athens—strong enough to 
make windows rattle, tables and chairs 
tremble. A fitting prelude to Andreas 
Papandreou’s appearance in Syntagma 
Square? Perhaps. For the former Berke- 
ley and Harvard economics professor, 
leader of the new Panhellenic Socialist 
Movement (Pasok), had brought an un- 
settling element to the campaign. Barn- 
storming the country in a black leather 
jacket, followed by hordes of young peo- 
ple in jeans and faded army field jack- 
ets, he brought a new style of campaign- 
ing to Greece and emerged as a political 
messiah of the young. 

When he appeared in the square, 
wearing a bright red shirt, the crowd of 
150,000 greeted him with a thunderous 
explosion of cheers and firecrackers. 
“Our country should be reconstructed so 
that it may belong to all Greeks,” Pa- 
pandreou began. He went on to prom- 
ise that if elected, he would rid Greece 
of all American bases, pull Athens out 
of NATO's political councils, provide free 
medical care for all, ensure equal rights 
for women and -bring about a measure 
of economic socialism. The crowd 
marched out chanting, “Tonight the 
right is dying.” Watching the huge ral- 
ly on TV, many bourgeois Greeks were 
shaken by Papandreou’s performance. 
“Why,” said one well-to-do woman, 
“they mean to come into our homes and 
take everything and share it.” 


ACTIll 

There was a strong wind blowing 
across Syntagma Square Friday evening. 
In front of the Grande Bretagne Hotel, 
a Rolls-Royce was parked. Across its 
bumper was a sticker: I'M VOTING FOR 
CARAMANLIS. Up above, every room in 
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JUBILANT CARMANLIS FANS 
Without bloodshed. 


the hotel facing the square was filled 
with parties of wealthy Greeks waiting 
with champagne. The crowd, well over 
200,000 this time, was older, dressed in 
furs and Paris fashions; the scents were 
not of garlic and grass but of Chanel 
and Givenchy. Many carried candles to 
light as they had done when Caraman- 
lis returned to Greece last summer. 

Dressed in an impeccably tailored 
blue blazer, striped shirt and blue-and- 
white tie—the same outfit he had worn 
on his return to Athens—Caramanlis 
appeared to a tumultuous welcome and 
a display of fireworks that was far and 
away the most colorful and expensive 
of the three rallies. He was the Eisen- 
hower of the campaign, a father figure 
who, despite the fashionable crowd, ap- 
pealed to Greeks from every walk of life. 
Deftly but surely he reminded the crowd 
that in 1963, when Greeks had failed to 
give him their backing at the polls, he 
had gone into exile. He declared; “It will 
be a great disaster if history repeats it- 
self today, now that fate begins to smile 
on us.” He did not have to say any more. 

The curtain came down on Syntag- 
ma Square with the Caramanlis loud- 
speakers playing the freedom songs of 
Theodorakis. The pigeons went back, 
and the waiters put out the tables and 
chairs. The drama was over—or perhaps 
it had just begun: Greece was again a 
democracy. 
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BODIES LIE AMID DEBRIS OF BIRMINGHAM PUB BLASTED BY TERRORIST BOMB 


BRITAIN 


Bloody Thursday 
In Birmingham 


During a recent television interview, 
David O’Connell, chief of staff of the 
Provisional Irish Republican Army, is- 
sued a grim warning. Because of the 
“total indifference” of the British pub- 
lic to the “terrible war in Ireland,” he 
said, the British “will suffer the conse- 
quences.” O'Connell sanctimoniously 
promised that the Provisional LR.A. 
would strike only at “economic, military, 
political and judicial targets.” Last week 
the Irish militants made good their 
threat, but tragically they chose a target 
of a different and more innocuous sort 

On Thursday evening, two LR.A. 
bombs exploded inside pubs in Birming- 
ham, England’s second largest city, leav- 
ing 19 people dead and 184 injured. It 
was the worst single bloodletting since 
the present agony in Northern Ireland 
began—costlier than even “Bloody Fri- 
day,” July 21, 1972, when twelve peo- 
ple were slaughtered and 130 injured in 
a series of bombings in Belfast. 

Shock Waves. The first warning of 
the impending tragedy came at 8:11 
p.m., when an Irish-accented male voice 
telephoned the Birmingham Post: 
“There is a bomb planted at the rotun- 
da [a 17-story office block]; there is a 
bomb planted in New Street in the tax 
office.” The warning was instantly 
passed on to the police, and patrol cars 
raced to the area. A quick check at the 
tax office revealed nothing. Moments 
later, at 8:20 p.m., a vicious explosion 
ripped through the Mulberry Bush, a 
pub beneath the rotunda that was 
jammed mostly with young people, turn- 
ing it into a nightmare of burned and dis- 
membered bodies, moans of pain and 
screams of panic. 

Two minutes later, a second bomb 
blast transformed the nearby Tavern in 


the Town into an even grislier scene 
The shock waves of the explosion re- 
bounded between the walls of the un- 
derground pub, turning flying debris into 
deadly missiles. Water poured onto the 
floor and the ceiling fell, as frantic sur- 
vivors stumbled toward the exit over the 
bodies of the dead and maimed. Susan 
Edkin, 18, and her fiancé were celebrat- 
ing their engagement. “People were 
shouting and screaming,” she said lat- 
er. “I remember there was a man lying 
on the floor who couldn’t see because 
his eyes had gone.” 

There was little doubt about the rea- 
son for the Birmingham atrocity. Two 
weeks ago, an LR.A. terrorist named 
James McDaid, 28, blew himself to bits 
while planting a bomb in Coventry, 15 
miles east of Birmingham. On Thursday, 
McDaid’s body was to be flown from 
Birmingham to Belfast for a “military 
funeral” and burial. The Sinn Fein, the 
I.R.A.’s political wing, planned to turn 
the moving of his body from a Coven- 
try mortuary to a Birmingham airport 
into a defiant and inflammatory hero's 
farewell. Some 1,500 police were on 
hand to enforce a government ban on 
the demonstration. The Birmingham 
bombs were apparently set off in cruel 
revenge for the ban. 

The explosions were also clearly 
part of a larger I.R.A. effort—inau- 
gurated in March of last year with a 
bomb blast at the Old Bailey in London 
—to bring more of Ulster’s terror to Brit- 
ain. Although there are still doubts with- 
in the LR.A. councils about the wisdom 
of this policy, it has given new ex- 
posure to the Provisionals’ campaign, 
which is lagging and stalemated at 
home. Their supporters are much less 
likely to criticize the Provos for blood- 
iness in Birmingham than they are for 
terror in Ulster 

Besides, while the British army is 
still rounding up I.R.A. terrorists in Ul- 
ster, English police have so far failed to 
crack any of the tiny “active service 
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units” that have brought the bloody civ- 
il war across the Irish Sea to England. 
In London, Home Secretary Roy Jen- 
kins at week’s end pledged “emergency 
legislation” to combat the terrorists. 


CHINA 
Who’s in Charge? 


As soon as Henry Kissinger finished 
shepherding President Ford through To- 
kyo, Seoul and Vladivostok, the Secre- 
tary of State embarked by himself on 
another diplomatic tour, this one to Chi- 
na. It is Kissinger’s seventh trip to Pe- 
king since he helped open the Sino- 
American dialogue in July 1971 
Chances are he will find China's lead- 
ers more troubled and uncertain than 
on any of his previous visits. 

Even the recent whereabouts of Chi- 
na’s venerable Party Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung, 81, has been something of a 
mystery. For the past three months, Mao 
has been out of Peking and on the move, 
occasionally meeting foreigners—such 
as Danish Premier Poul Hartling and 
President Omar Bongo of Gabon. At the 
same time, rumors abound that Mao’s 
wife, Chiang Ching, is aggressively ac- 
cumulating power for herself while Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai remains in a hospi- 
tal, recovering from a heart ailment 
Chou still meets with visiting dignitaries, 
but many of his duties have been taken 
over by his Deputy Premiers. 

Continuing Conflict. Is Mao still in 
control? Has Chou lost his once unques- 
tioned power? Is Chiang Ching plotting 
to take over after Mao is gone from the 
scene? In the West, at least, there are 
no definite answers to these vital ques- 
tions. But there are numerous signs in 
China of serious problems of disunity 
and factionalism. The theoretical jour- 
nal Red Flag this month carried a frank 
admission of trouble within the party 
ranks. One article spoke of “indiscipline 
or anarchy existing in many places” and 
warned that “a small number of party 
members are asserting ‘independence’ 
from the mass line.” Similarly, provin- 
cial radio broadcasts have for weeks 
harped on the need for “revolutionary 
unity”—in China, usually a sign that 
what is called for does not yet exist. 

One specific problem is a continuing 
conflict between the party and the reg- 
ular army. Since August the Chinese 
press has been pointedly repeating 
Mao’s famous dictum that “the party 
commands the gun,” again a sign that 
the reverse threatens to be the case. In 
more recent weeks the press has dis- 
played a clear worry that the army’s au- 
thority is too great. “The People’s Lib- 
eration Army must subordinate itself to 
the centralized leadership of the party,” 
People’s Daily sternly editorialized ear- 
lier this month. “We must absolutely not 
permit the army to become an instru- 
ment in the hands of careerists.” 

No doubt to prevent just that, the 
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party has ordered a buildup of highly po- 
liticized, worker-led urban militia—ap- 
parently to counter the P.L.A.’s role as 
a national police force. In one remark- 
able slight to the professional military, 
Shanghai’s model militia force was pa- 
raded before a group of the city’s top po- 
litical leaders; incredibly, the local 
P.L.A. garrison commander was not 
even invited to the event. Returning the 
insult, a majority of P.L.A. regional 
commanders, in what looks like an act 
of open insubordination, reportedly re- 
fused to attend a meeting called by Pe- 
king’s central leadership. 

Vacant Posts. Why would the pro- 
fessional military resist party authority? 
For one thing, the army may only be try- 
ing to prevent any reduction of the great 
power it has held in the provinces since 
the end of the Cultural Revolution in 
1969. For another, the military leaders, 
who tend to be relatively conservative 
and rigid, may feel that the endless left- 
ist experimentalism of Mao Tse-tung 
has retarded China's development. A se- 
cret Central Committee circular of last 
summer, which found its way out of Chi- 
na only recently, reports on production 
declines in key industrial areas, as well 
as popular disaffection with Mao’s lat- 
est ideological movement, the campaign 
to discredit Confucius and through re- 
mote guilt by association, former De- 
fense Minister Lin Piao. 

Probably, all of this will be hidden 
during Kissinger’s four-day stay. But 
the issues are too important to remain 
under wraps for long. Key positions in 
the military hierarchy, including the 
jobs of Defense Minister and Chief of 
Staff, have been vacant since Mao’s one- 
time heir-apparent, Lin Piao, allegedly 
attempted to assassinate the Chairman 
in 1971. Apparently the party and the 
army have been unable to agree on suit- 
able candidates for these very powerful 
posts. That alone spells serious trouble 
for the leadership's efforts to pull the 
country together in preparation for the 
time when Mao—still the chief symbol 
of unity—has passed from the scene 


FRANCE 


Prizes and Profiteroles 


At one o'clock one afternoon last 
week a crowd of 100 eager, jostling 
Frenchmen stood behind a police cor- 
don outside the Drouant restaurant in 
Paris. Inside, another 200 journalists 
and photographers circulated among the 
tuxedoed waiters of the establishment, 

r of two proud ** in the Mi- 
chelin guide. Finally, a representative 
of the literary ladies and gentlemen 
who had been deliberating over a lun- 
cheon that included foie gras des Landes 
en gelée au porto, faisan roti au pommes 
en liard fromages and profiteroles (en- 
hanced by Batard-Montrachet 1970 and 
Chateau Nenin 1967) emerged from a 
private dining room on the third floor, 
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GONCOURT JURORS DELIBERATE OVER LUNCH AT PARIS’ DROUANT RESTAURANT 











Novels about vacations, volcanoes and vin Périgord. 


stepped before the microphones and 
pronounced the verdict. The 1974 Prix 
Goncourt, the most illustrious of the 
2,000 awards that France annually be- 
stows on its writers, went to Pascal 
Laine, 32, for his novel La Dentelliére 
(The Lacemaker). 

In becoming the 7Ist recipient of 
the Prix Goncourt, Laine joins a dis- 
tinguished list of former winners that 
includes Proust, Malraux and Beauvoir 
He also, however, removes his name 
from an equally distinguished list of for- 
mer losers: Colette, Cocteau, Gide, 
Camus and Sartre. Novelist Frangoise 
Mallet-Joris, a member of the Goncourt 
jury, defended its spotty record last week 
by pointing out that “we are judging a 
book by a young author who might 
have written only one or two earlier” 
—a process that is apparently as un- 
reliable as judging a book by its cover. 

Although jurors anguish over how 
their decision will be judged by pos- 
terity, publishers are more concerned 
about how it will be received by this 
year’s Christmas shoppers. The 50- 
franc ($10.63) prize money will scarce- 
ly allow Novelist Laine to do more 
than make a polite purchase of the run- 
ner-up’s oeuvre. Nonetheless, the honor 
should secure his novel sales of up to 
half-a-million copies. Even if public 
taste should deem La Dentelliére a 
“bad” Goncourt, the odds are that at 
least 200,000 Frenchmen will be read- 
ing what the author calls a “novel of 
non-communication” and what one re- 
viewer more fully described as the 
account of an unhappy love affair 
between a broken-down aristocratic 
student and a working-class beautician 
who goes mad when he drops her out 
of boredom. 

For those Frenchmen whose notion 
of a seasonal good read is not met by 
Laine’s downbeat romance, there are 


the 1,999 other award-winning works 
to choose from. There are no fewer 
than 275 prizes for poetry—or roughly 
one prize for every French poet, ac- 
cording to a cynical Paris critic. There 
are prizes for the best novels about soc- 
cer, vacations, volcanoes and happy old 
age. The Grand Prix Littéraire des Vins 
du Périgord de la Région de Bergerac 
goes to the best literary celebration of 
the glories of Périgord wine. First prize: 
half a barrel of Périgord wine. The 
Prix Mystere et Cognac, which was un- 
fortunately abolished this year, tradi- 
tionally went to the best detective novel 
whose hero drank cognac. There are 
even awards for losers. The coveted 
Prix Cazes goes to a writer who has 
never won any other prize 

Herculean Efforts. One thing the 
prizes have in common is a tradition 
that the jury deliberations should take 
place over a meal. On the day the 
Prix Goncourt was awarded, juries for 
this year’s Prix Renaudot and the Prix 
de Créateurs were also meeting in pri- 
vate dining rooms at Drouant. Not all 
the juries, however, feast in such sump- 
tuous surroundings. The editors and crit- 
ics who awarded the Prix Gulliver dined 
at the unpretentious Bistro de Paris, 
which has no stars in Michelin at all 
Their main course was a modest /r- 
cassée de poulet au vinaigre, and the 
wine a nonvintage Cotes de Bourg 

The jurors may be the only ones be- 
sides the author ever to read certain of 
the prizewinners. While the French hon- 
or their writers more than other na- 
tions do, they also read them less. The 
statistically average Frenchman com- 
pletes less than half a book per year 
after he reaches the age of 15. Despite 
the herculean efforts made by the pub- 
licity departments of the nation’s 1,400 
publishing houses, half the population 
admits to owning no books at all. 
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THE HARRISONS (LEFT) BACKSTAGE WITH FORD & FRIENDS 


So is your old man. Harry Harrison 
has spent his life in odd jobs: as a Brit- 
ish merchant navy barber and steward 
and a Liverpool bus driver. Gerald Ford 
moved from model and lawyer to the 
House of Representatives, and last Au- 
gust into the White House. Still, the two 
men have something in common. When 
Harry dropped by Salt Lake City’s Salt 
Palace to see his son, ex-Beatle George 
Harrison, 31, now touring the US., he 
ran into Jack Ford, 22, one of the Pres- 
ident’s boys. Said George proudly to 
Jack: “This is my Dad. If your Dad is 
half as good a man as he is, the coun- 
try’s in good hands.” When Dad looked 
puzzled, George explained: “He's the 
President of the whole gig.” 

2 

People were doing their own thing 
last week at the San Francisco Opera. 
First, Mayor Joseph Alioto chose to pub- 
licize his crusade to make San Francis- 
cans use public transport by arriving for 
a performance of The Daughter of the 
Regiment on a bus. Then oldtime Up- 
stager Hermione Gingold, 77, made her 
operatic debut in the tiny role of the 
Duchess of Krakenthorp and turned 
what should have been a brief appear- 
ance into a runaway slapstick turn 
Finally, some 3,552 emotional fans gave 
Soprano Beverly Sills an ovation for her 
courage and her performance. It was 
barely four weeks after major but suc- 
cessful cancer surgery, and Sills was 
making the first of five performances 
scheduled for the next two weeks. She 
was 40 Ibs. lighter and, except for her 
voice, clearly tired. She is an indomi- 
table optimist, however. “I was lucky the 
cancer was contained,” she said during 
the intermission. “Never in all the years 
in this business have I slept on the day 
I was singing. I used to go to the mov- 
ies. But today I had a nap. I kinda liked 
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it. I have a clean bill of health, and af- 
ter my usual December holiday I should 
be back to normal.” 

. 

“Honey, if I was Wilbur, I'd never 
let you go in the water,” quipped an el- 
derly wag to Burleycutie Annabella Bat- 
tistella, alias Fanne Fox, 38. The some- 
what dampened Argentine firecracker 
was in Boston’s Pilgrim Theater mak- 
ing her first public appearance since she 
leaped from Representative Wilbur Mills’ 
limo and took a header into Washing- 
ton’s Tidal Basin. After nursing a cou- 
ple of shiners in her Arlington, Va., flat 
(in the same building as the Mills’ apart- 


ment), Anna returned to the career of 


burlesque dancer she gave up on Mills’ 
advice a year ago. In no time she land- 
ed a U'S. tour at $3,000 a week and new 
billing as the “Washington Tidal Basin 
Bombshell.” Mills was dismayed. Con- 
fided Anna, “He thinks I am making a 
big mistake because I was going back 
to school.” She asked him to see her act, 
“because when I take my clothes off, I 
don’t think I do it in a dirty way.” De- 
spite their disagreement, Annabella re- 
mains on good terms with both Wilbur 
and his wife. They all went dancing at 
Washington’s Junkanoo restaurant be- 
fore she left for Boston. “Mrs. Mills is a 
very, very nice lady,” declared Anna 
loyally. “We all play bridge together. She 
and I are partners and Mr. Mills sits 
across from the dummy.” 
. 

From jungle to jungle goes Lieut. Hi- 
roo Onoda, 52, late of the Imperial Jap- 
anese Army. Since last March when 
Onoda emerged from the Philippine jun- 
gle where he personally continued to 
wage World War II for 29 years, the 
doughty infantryman has been mulling 
over his future habitat. Finally he set- 
tled on Brazil. “It offered me many more 
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FANNE FOX OPENS IN BOSTON 
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LIEUT. ONODA LEARNS TO SAMBA 


job opportunities than Japan,” he said 
as he learned how to samba in a Rio 
nightspot. He was not referring to Bra- 
zil’s secret police, who war against en- 
emies of the state, but to a farm in the 
interior run by 36 Japanese families. Be- 
fore deciding to turn cattleman, how- 
ever, Onoda will publish his memoirs, 
Thirty Years in Lubang, and visit New 
York City, but he does not want to live 
there. Said Onoda: “I don’t think there's 
much work there that would suit me.” 
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What to Say 
About Jerry 


It was probably the roughest cari- 
cature of Gerald Ford ever seen in a 
major U.S. publication: New York mag- 
azine last week ran a cover of the Pres- 
ident as Bozo the Clown. Some journal- 
ists quickly questioned New York's taste 
and timing in running the burlesque just 
when Ford was on a national mission 
abroad. But after the WIN buttons, the 
list of undistinguished nominations, the 
drift, the constant domestic travels, the 
bloopers and the gaffes, few could deny 
that New York's article inside had 
brought to the fore some basic questions 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 


The President of the United States 


By Richard Reeves 


GERALD FORD AS BOZO THE CLOWN 


about the President's capacity to do his 
job. Many commentators strongly dis- 
agreed, however, about the article's 
claim that the limits of traditional jour- 
nalism are forcing most reporters to pull 
their punches on Ford. 

The author of the article, Richard 
Reeves, who traveled with Ford for ten 
days during his late October campaign- 
ing, confessed to a personal confusion 
as to how to describe a President who, 
he claims, habitually says the wrong 
thing or says nothing at all. Argues 
Reeves: “It is not a question of saying 
the emperor has no clothes. There is a 
question of whether there is an emper- 
or.” At one stop, Reeves contends, Ford 
apparently equated the legitimacy of 
Jordan with that of the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization, but no journalist 
squawked. Along the campaign trail, 
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says Reeves, many journalists referred 
to Ford in private as “dummy” or 
“Bozo,” but treated him with due def- 
erence in print. 

How fair is Reeves’ rap? Many re- 
porters traveling with Ford believe that 
they have honestly hit him harder in 
his first three months than any other 
President has been hit. Peter Lisagor, 
veteran Washington bureau chief of the 
Chicago Daily News, finds the Reeves 
thesis mystifying. “What shortcomings 
don’t we report? We make every joke 
in the book at Jerry Ford’s expense. We 
report all his clumsy, well-meaning ac- 
tivities. Every Ford cliché is covered, 
parsed, dissected. We treat him with 
slightly amiable disdain.” Centrist com- 
mentators like James Reston of the 
New York Times have on occasion 
criticized Ford unsparingly. After 
Ford’s economic speech to Congress, 
Reston wrote: “The fear here is that 
he didn’t bite the bullet but nibbled 
it.” The judicious David S. Broder of 
the Washington Post, who had de- 
fended the Nixon pardon, summed 
up Ford in his first hundred days as 





“surely the simplest man to occupy 
the White House in modern times.” 
ABC-TV’s Harry Reasoner visited 
Ford at Camp David for a private in- 
terview and asked him: “Can you 
grow into the office, sir?” 

Yet some Washington press ob- 
servers believe that there is an un- 
spoken rule among many reporters 
and editors to write about Ford with 
a respect that they do not feel. Per- 
haps so, but so far, that attitude may 
only add up to a kind of fairness to a 
man who has had barely 100 days to 
learn how to be a President. 


Britain's Battling Press 


In Western nations, most news- 
paper editors do not belong to trade 
unions even though their reporters 
may. Reason: editors are considered 
part of management; besides, they usu- 
ally fear that union membership might 
compromise their political indepen- 
dence. In Britain some editors join out 
of sympathy for the working class, but 
their numbers are small: less than 10% 
of the editors belong to the National 
Union of Journalists, the labor organi- 
zation that represents most of the coun- 
try’s newspaper workers. In recent 
weeks, however, an N.U.J. drive against 
the high-profit, low-wage provincial pa- 
pers outside London has threatened to 
change that situation. What began as a 
pay dispute on the “provincials” has bal- 
looned into a national row over news- 
paper economics, editors’ rights and the 
specter of censorship by labor. 

Backed by its increasingly militant 
28,000 members, the N.U_J. this month 
swung into action against the publishers 





of the provincial papers—‘“the last 
Scrooges of England,” as one unionist 
called them. The union has demanded 
194% to 39% pay increases on mini- 
mum salaries that now range from $70 
to $91 per week. More important, it has 
demanded a closed shop, which would 
make it the sole representative of all 
British journalists, including reluctant 
editors. 

Pressing its case, the N.U.J. has 
ordered typesetters and printers to 
“black,” or refuse to print, stories by 
non-N.U.J. journalists. As a_ result, 
blank spaces have whitened the pages 
of the provincials, and publishers have 
been quick to retaliate. The Kentish 
Times summarily sacked 60 employees 


for “blacking” its non-N.U.J. local 
correspondents. 
No Guarantees. N.U.J. leaders 


maintain that their bid to establish 
closed shops is a tactic designed only to 
strengthen the union and hike wages 
—not to control editorial policy. But the 
publishers and many of their editors, in- 
cluding Alastair Hetherington of the 
highly respected Guardian, contend that 
what is at stake is freedom of the press. 
They claim that in the past, labor pres- 
sure has forced the removal of articles 
critical of unions. Now, editors fear, in 
a closed-shop situation their jobs would 
depend on what they say in print. Said 
the London Times: “If the editor can be 
required to be a member of a trade union 
against his will, his independence is 
thereafter circumscribed by union 
rulings.” 

Editors are also getting heat from 
Whitehall. Harold Wilson’s Labor gov- 
ernment has proposed legislation that 
would permit closed shops in all indus- 
tries, including the press. Previously, 
the editors argue, specific guarantees 
against union encroachment on editorial 
policy were written into the law. The 
Monopolies and Mergers Act, for in- 
stance, stated that nothing was “to in- 
terfere with the free flow of news and 
information.” No such guarantees are 
included in the new bill. 

Earlier this month a delegation led 
by Denis Hamilton, editor in chief of 
the Times Newspapers, Ltd., and Heth- 
erington of the Guardian visited Em- 
ployment Secretary Michael Foot. Their 
purpose: to ensure that editors stay free 
of the closed-shop proviso. Foot, a vet- 
eran Labor leftist, former journalist and 
member of the N.U.J., was unmoved. 

For now, positions on both sides of 
the dispute are stiffening. Union officials 
claim that their “blacking” orders are ef- 
fective on 95% of the provincial papers, 
and will continue. The editors and pub- 
lishers, meanwhile, are determined to 
protect their prerogatives at all costs. 
Said a gloomy Hamilton last week: 
“There is almost certainly going to have 
to be a battle.” 
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It's official. The Environmental Protection Agency of the United States 
has proven once and for all that of all 1975 models tested* 
Volkswagen averaged the best gas mileage. 
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To honor the 200th birthday 
of all time”, TIME-LIFE RECORDS 


THOVEN BICENTEN 


Start your collection with the first six symphonies, 
recorded by the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
under the direction of Herbert von Karajan. 

All six symphonies are yours to audition for 10 days free. 


Beethoven's achievements are 
a reflection of the man himself, 
for his music is like a diary into 
which he poured his life, his 
desires, his regrets, his furies, 
his melancholies and his loves. 
Beethoven was at constant 
odds with his society—a society 
shaken by the opposing forces 
of repression and revolution. He 
transposed his own personal 
struggle to the scale of the 
whole human race, and 
dreamed of bringing to it joy 
and universal brotherhood. 





Over the years there have been many 
record albums devoted to various works 
of the immortal Ludwig van Beethoven. 
But there has never been a truly com- 
prehensive collection of his works. That 
is why TiMeE-LiIreE Recorps assembled 
this magnificent collection that contains 
every important work the master ever 
wrote—even some rare vocal pieces 
never before available! It’s the BEE- 
THOVEN BICENTENNIAL COL- 
LECTION, recorded by the famous 
Deutsche Grammophon Company of 
Germany. 

10-day free audition: To introduce you 
to this incomparable collection we invite 
you to audition Volume I, the first six 
symphonies plus the popular LEONORE 
OVERTURE NO. 3 for 10 days FREE. 
These selections were performed by the 
renowned Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra under the direction of Herbert von 
Karajan. Highlighted in Volume I are: 
SYMPHONY NO. 3 IN E FLAT 
MAJOR-the “Eroica.” This was Bee- 
thoven’s first symphony on the “new” 
road—a decisive break from the eigh- 
teenth century school. 

SYMPHONY NO. 5 IN C MINOR- 
The opening is probably Beethoven's 
most well-known theme. It is merely 


four notes but those four notes color and 
characterize the entire work, a work 
filled with violence and muscle, strug- 
gle, anger—and triumph. 
SYMPHONY NO. 6 IN F MAJOR-— 
the “Pastoral,” a musical evocation of 
nature’s changing moods—from serene 
to tempestuous, from lush green to black 
stormy skies. 

Only the beginning: If you decide to 
keep Volume I for just $17.95 ($18.95 
in Canada) plus shipping and handling, 
you become a subscriber, entitled to 
audition approximately every other 
month, other albums in the collection 
for the same low price. Some of the 
magnificent works contained here are: 
THE 9TH SYMPHONY -the first 
choral symphony composed is a resplen- 
dent setting of Schiller’s “Ode to Joy,” a 
celebration of the brotherhood of man. 
MISSA SOLEMNIS-—a synthesis of 
symphony, opera, church music—ending 
with a prayer for inner and outer peace. 
5 PIANO CONCERTOS -— including 
The Emperor, one of the most original, 
imayinative, effective of all. 
CELEBRATED PIANO SONATAS— 
like the famous Moonlight, the turbu- 
lent Appassionata and the vast and diffi- 
cult Hammerklavier. 

VIOLIN CONCERTO and KREUT- 
ZER SONATA —two of the mainstays 
of every great violinist’s repertory. 
THE 16 QUARTETS - reflecting Bee- 
thoven’s evolution from the elegant 18th 
century style to prophetic genius of the 
future. 

FIDELIO-complete recording of his 
only opera, a heart-stirring drama of 
love, courage and the universal struggle 
against oppression. 


Herbert von Karajan, Conductor 













YOURS FREE 
with purchase of Album 1 


this $2950 book 







What a feast of reading and looking 
awaits you in this big, exquisitely 
designed and printed book! It has 
been carefully prepared in coop- 
eration with the famed Beethoven 
Archive in Germany to enable you 
to explore both the life and the 
work of the master in fascinating 
detail. In this one lifetime volume, 
as a companion to your Beethoven 
albums, you enjoy an absorbing 
chronicle of Beethoven's life and 
times—essays and discussions of 
every aspect of his work by noted 
musicologists—reproductions of 
his manuscripts and much, much 
more! 







These are just a few examples of the 
excitement you will discover in this 
monumental series. It includes every 
major work Beethoven ever wrote. 


No risk or obligation: If you are as de- 
lighted with Volume I as we think you 
will be, you may keep the five-record set 
for only $17.95 ($18.95 in Canada) plus 
shipping and handling. We will include, 
free with your purchase, the giant book 
on Beethoven described above—a $29.50 
value. You are under no obligation to 
purchase any minimum number of vol- 
umes and you may cancel your subscrip- 
tion at any time. Mail the postpaid card 
today—and reward yourself and your 
family with this truly remarkable col- 
lection. 

If card is missing write: TIME-LIFE 
Recorps, Dept. RBA536, Time & Life 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 
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RECORDS 


THE BEETHOVEN 
BICENTENNIAL COLLECTION 


Think what it will mean to 
families that care about 
serious music, to young 
people just discovering 
the pleasure of mean- 
ingful music. Imag- 
ine this series of LP 
recordings on your 
shelf, always at hand 
to bring the enchant- 
ment of Beethoven 
to your home—his 
power, his ability to 
inspire, to confirm 
hope and make you 

y laugh and rage and dream 


HERBERT VON KARAJAN PIERRE FOURNIER 
Conductor, supreme interpreter of the Beethoven sym- Silken-toned cellist who brings his superb technique to 
phonic oeuvre. the service of Beethoven’s five cello sonatas. 
Sees Abpea acclaimed violinists with a pro- THE AMADEUS QUARTET 
; ‘ The brilliant British ensemble which probes the depths 


| found insight into Beethoven's work. 


BIRGIT NILSSON 


of Beethoven’s string quartets. 


Opera's greatest dramatic soprano. KARL RICHTER 

WILHELM KEMPFF Masterful choral conductor who leads the less frequently 

| Dean of European pianists; searching, insightful, PORE SR SING SAREE EC AAI. 

eee THE BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU Brings a profound and moving interpretation to a num- 


Baritone, acknowledged master of German lieder. ber of Beethoven's major orchestral works. 











When it comes to life, you can never, 
repeat, never, have too much quality control. 


America’s overall supply of 
prescription drugs is excellent. 

In fact, it’s unsurpassed. 

But there are ways to make sure 
that supply is even more safe, even 
more effective. 

Member companies of the 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association have proposed recom- 
mendations that should apply to 
all companies that make pharma- 
ceuticals. 

First. Companies making phar- 
maceuticals ought to be certified 
by the government. And 
certified before they 
start making medicines. 
Those two things would 
help assure doctors, 
pharmacists and 
patients that thei 
medicines 
were made by 
reputable ‘ 
firms. Under the 
best conditions 
possible. 
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Secondly, all companies should 
rigidly follow the “good manufac- 
turing practices” regulations pub- 
lished by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

And, as quality control proce- 
dures improve, all companies 
should be required to keep pace. 

Thirdly, each and every company 
making medicines ought to be in- 
spected by the FDA at least once 
each year. 

There are other recommendations 
dealing with bioequivalence, 

labeling, expiration dates 
m@ and the like. 

Why do we suggest 
them? 

Well, we feel how a 
medicine is made can be 
as essential as what it is. 


Send for our free booklet. “When 
It Comes to Rx Medicines There 
Are A Lot of Questions You 
Should Ask.” It ll give you a 

lot of answers. Write to 

The Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association, 
Dept. TM-412, 1155 Fifteenth 
St, N.W., Washington, 

D.C. 200035. 


Palestine Belongs to Whom? 


To the Editors: 

What billions of petrodollars will not 
buy is Israel, a sovereign nation, and this 
must be made abundantly elear to the 
Palestinian people. Arafat wishes to 
complete what Hitler and Stalin were 
unable to: the wholesale extermination 
of the Jewish people. This cannot be tol- 
erated. But will the world wake up? 

Richard Rebhun 
Los Angeles 


The land of Palestine seems to have 

a grip on its people that perhaps is un- 
usual in history. Why doesn’t the West 
understand the Palestin- 
ians’ love for the land? 
They who have only 
been 26 years away, not 
2,000, and who have not 
been scattered all over 
the earth thousands of 
miles away? Are the Pal- 
estinians less human? 
Are they less faithful to 
the land than the Jews? 
(Mrs.) Laila ElKony 
Minneapolis 


Recent events in and 
concerning the Middle 
East suggest that cre- 
ation of a new Palestinian nation is in- 
evitable. The sooner Israel realizes this 
the sooner a genuine peace will come to 
that region. 

Roderick Murray 
San Jose, Calif. 


One would think that the Israelis, 
more than anybody, would know what 
it is like to be homeless. Yet we see them 
turn a deaf ear to 3 million people whose 
land they have seized. 

Mrs. 1.A. Ismail 
Bloomington, Minn. 


Whereas the Palestinians want to 
win their right to a “foothold” within 
modern Israel (situated in once ancient 
Israel) through the use of terror, violence 
and destruction, the returning Jews have 
earned it through their patient work, 
building and developing neglected, des- 
olate, malaria-infested land that nobody 
wanted 100 years ago. 

Bella Schultz 
Lakewood, N.J. 


As I spelled out in a speech at West- 
minster College, Fulton, Mo., on Nov. 
2, I regard the general outlines of an eq- 
uitable peace in the Middle East as clear 
and even obvious: explicit acknowledg- 
ment of Israel’s right to exist by the 
Arabs, including the Palestinians; Israe- 
li withdrawal to the approximate bor- 
ders of 1967, with United Nations fore- 
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es patrolling demilitarized zones on both 
sides of Israel’s borders; self-determina- 
tion for the Palestinian people of the 
West Bank; a special status for the Old 
City of Jerusalem, providing equal and 
uninhibited access for members of all 
faiths; and a general great-power guar- 
antee of the settlement and its terms, 
under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions, reinforced by a direct American 
treaty guarantee of Israel’s indepen- 
dence and territory. 

A settlement along these lines would 
also create a much-improved environ- 
ment for negotiations on oil supply and 
prices. It would greatly 
increase the political in- 
fluence of Saudi Arabia, 
and therefore its weight 
as a force for moderation 
within OPEC, some of 
whose non-Arab mem- 
bers, notably Iran and 
Venezuela, have been 
most insistent on price 
increases. Saudi Arabia 
would be liberated, in ef- 
fect, to do what King 
Faisal wants very much 
to do: cooperate to keep 
the West, and especially 
the U.S. on which Saudi 
Arabia relies, prosperous and strong. 

Such an approach would be to Is- 
rael’s advantage—probably her salva- 
tion—because there can be no lasting 
security for that beleaguered community 
without a settlement, and there can be 
no settlement without withdrawal. 

J.W. Fulbright 
U.S. Senator, Arkansas 
Washington, D.C. 





The General and the Jews 


General George S. Brown deserves 
the gratitude of all for having the cour- 
age to tell the truth [Nov. 25]. A pro- 
paganda group has pushed our Govern- 
ment to support Israel, and it is directly 
contrary to our nation’s interests. 

Gordon M. Jones 
Evanston, Ill. 


I am surprised by such a heavy flak 
directed at General George S. Brown be- 
cause of his remarks. He is entitled to 
his opinion, and if the President dis- 
agrees with him while the general 
sends his apology, there is no need for 
hysterics. 

I hope he does not lose his job be- 
cause, if he does, it will be proof that he 
is right. In our secret society, it is high 
time for our feelings to come to the sur- 
face and get some airing. 

Joseph Krzywonos 
Levittown, N.Y. 


I was shocked and dismayed to find 
that the nation’s highest military offi- 
cer could make such an irresponsible, 
racist and clearly anti-Semitic comment. 
It is frightening to think that this man 
is in a position of national leadership, 
and that my fate as a Jew may ultimate- 
ly depend on his decisions. 

If the U.S. is to maintain its tradi- 
tion as a democratic society where per- 
sons of all races and religions may live 
without fear and in freedom, there is no 
question but that General Brown should 
be immediately dismissed. 

Stephen J. Lehrman 
Spring Valley, N.Y. 





A National Food Budget 

I was pleased to see the special sec- 
tion on “The World Food Crisis” (Nov. 
11], but I was appalled to read the sen- 
tence: “American Consumer Advocate 
Esther Peterson already questions the 
wisdom of providing food for hungry 
countries when the U.S. cost of living 
continues to climb.” This is the antith- 
esis of my views. 

I believe this misunderstanding 
came from a question I put forth at a 
State Department briefing in prepara- 
tion for the World Food Conference in 
Rome. I said that many American con- 
sumers had asked me if providing food 
to hungry countries would mean higher 
food costs at home. 

This is a valid question that consum- 
ers are asking and I was seeking help 
in obtaining an answer for them. I per- 
sonally believe we have no other choice 
but to respond to the plight of the world’s 
hungry people. 

What Americans want from their 
Government is evenhandedness and eq- 
uity. We need a national food budget to 
guarantee domestic nutritional needs. 
Since we have never developed this, we 
do not really know what level of food 
supplies we need. If we do not know 
what we need, we do not know how 
much we should plan to produce; if we 
don’t know what we need, we don’t 
know how much food we can safely ex- 
port. And if we don’t know how much 
we can safely export, we cannot say at 
what level we should practice export re- 
straints. But we do know that we must 
do what we can to feed hungry people 
at a time of crisis. 

Esther Peterson 
Washington, D.C. 


The writer was special assistant for 
consumer affairs to the late President 
Lyndon B. Johnson. 





A No WIN Situation 


I find our economy and Government 
depressing enough at the present time, 
and I became even more discouraged 
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than the best-selling 
filter king 


According to latest U.S. Government Report 


Only 10 mg. ‘tar with famous Pall Mall flavor 


PALL MALL EXTRA MILD .. “tar” 10 mg.—nicotine, 0.7 mg 
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That Cigarette Smoking !s Dangerous to Your Health. 
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FORUM 


after reading in Essay that “White 
House Press Secretary Ronald Nessen 
was seen wearing his WIN (WHIP IN- 
FLATION NOW) button upside down, 
claiming that NIM spelled out NO IM- 
MEDIATE MIRACLES. 

Mr. Nessen and the President might 
be well advised to open their Webster's 
Collegiate Dictionary and look up the 
definition of NIM. They would, with red 
faces, discover that NIM is a verb, de- 
fined: “to take from, steal, filch.” 

Lars Pedersen 
Gloucester, Mass 


Judging from the Ford Administra- 
tion's accomplishments, I would have to 
say NIM meant NEBULOUS INDECISIVE 
MANAGEMENT 

Bob Knuts 
Washington, D.C. 


The Wear-Dated G.O.P. 


How very well Hugh Sidey ex- 
pressed my sentiments about the old- 
hat politicking of President Ford dur- 
ing his recent campaign tour! I’m the 
same age as Mr. Ford, and I can’t be- 
lieve that he still wears the same dated 
political garment worn during our col- 
lege years. Its embarrassing, too, that 
he asked the nation in another outmod- 
ed, unscientific piece of advice to clean 
our plates, and then spent thousands on 
a dumb campaign. Especially bad, too, 
was his exhorting the American people 
to give blanket support to the Repub- 
licans. He should have devoted that time 
and energy to our pressing domestic 
problems and let the Republican Party 
donate that sum to a good cause instead 
ofa lost one 

Bess Burke 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


I believe the Republican Party now 
has a historic opportunity to establish it- 
self as the party of idealism and reform 
The populist Republican movements 
following previous national scandals 
and in the early part of this century pro- 
vided the leadership, and more impor- 
tant the example, for subsequent nation- 
al reforms 

I ran a campaign for Congress based 
on pledges and actual practices of re- 
form, We Republicans must shed our 
big-business image and become the par- 
ty of the common man. We can do this 
in part by ceasing to use “special-inter- 
est’ money in our campaigns. My cam- 
paign did not accept one penny of spe- 
cial-interest money. I believe the great 
lobbies’ power in Washington could be 
broken up if special-interest money were 
ruled out of political campaigns. 

In Congress I advocate rotating 
committee chairmanships and that com- 
mittee assignment priorities be given by 
lottery. I advocate limited terms for 
Congresspersons, and I am committed 
not to serve longer than eight years if I 
should be elected and re-elected. 

In addition to congressional reform, 
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IBM Reports 








From $1.26 in 1952 
to 1 cent today 


Wiiie the cost of just about everything has risen dramatically in recent years, 
the cost of doing things by computer has been a noteworthy exception. 

Although computers have become increasingly useful as their speed and 
capacity have multiplied, their cost per operation has declined sharply since the 
first commercial computer was installed less than 25 years ago. 

For example, in 1952 it cost $1.26 to do 100,000 multiplications on an IBM 
computer. Six years later, the cost had dropped to 26 cents. By 1964, those same 
100,000 multiplications could be executed for 12 cents—and by 1970, for 5 cents. 
Today, they can be done for a penny. 

All this against the current of inflation that has seen an 80% rise in the gov- 
ernment’s Consumer Price Index over the past twenty years. 

This astonishing reduction in a computer's per-function cost has led to 
important savings in the overall cost of doing a given data processing task. It has 
been brought about by technological advances such as the miniaturization of 
‘ computer circuitry. Such advances have made possible vast increases in com- 
putation speed—from about 2,000 multiplications a second on an IBM com- 
puter in 1952 to more than 2,000,000 a second today. 

These improvements have resulted from constant pioneering by hundreds 
of companies in the data processing industry, pioneering that continues today. 
Over the years, IBM has invested more than $6 of every $100 of gross income 
in research and development. 

Lowered computation costs make it practical to use computers in an ever- 
widening range of applications—resulting in such benefits as faster handling of 
airlines reservations, better use of resources in manufacturing, and the saving of 
human lives through swift medical diagnosis. 

Further reductions could bring about still greater benefits—benefits that will 
be seriously needed. Should the world’s population increase by some 800 million 
people by 1985 as expected, there will be unprecedented demands for food, 
shelter, clothing, medicine, transportation and other necessities of life. The 
computer can greatly aid productivity in each of these areas. 

In the future, as in the past, the lower the cost of computing, the more sig- 
nificant the computer’s contributions to society can be. 
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Kathy Sweeney 
sends you her best. 


It’s a big part of her job with 
Kelly Girl. Kathy’s a customer 
service representative at one of our 
f branch offices in Massachusetts. 

, And like al] our CSR’s, she’s been 

: highly trained to provide the right 
ie temporary office workers to every 

Fe customer. Fast. 

Ee When people call Kathy’s 

a office for the first time, she often 
visits them personally to discuss 
their temporary help needs. And 
when repeat customers call, she 
makes every effort to get them the 
same high-quality Kelly Girl” help 
they thought so highly of last time. 

Kathy’s only one of hundreds 
of Kelly Girl representatives ready 
to save the day. Or week. Or 
month. And they’re as handy as the 
white pages of the phone book. 
Just look up Kelly Girl. 


Kelly Girl 


If you're good, you're Kelly. 
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FORUM 


election reform and judicial reform are 
pressing issues that we Republicans 
should adopt as a national policy po- 
sition. I found the voters responsive to 
these issues in my recent campaign for 
Congress. 
Larry Pressler, Representative-elect, 
First District, South Dakota 
Humboldt, S. Dak 


The writer is the “McGovern Repub- 
lican” who upset Democratic Incumbent 
Frank E. Denholm 





Rocky Road 

Where are all the friends of Nelson 
Rockefeller, those of us who know him 
and admire his record, his outstanding 
capabilities, his international stature, his 
dedication to his country? Where are we 
now when he needs us, when he is be- 
ing investigated more carefully than if 

he were Public Enemy No. 1? 
Virginia Mansfield Settle 
Vancouver, Wash. 


Nelson should have followed the ex- 
ample of Grandfather Rockefeller in the 
distribution of his wealth—a dime ata 
time. 

W.J. Hegerty 
Oklahoma City 





The Neolithic Way 
Being of Nigerian origin, I do great- 
ly identify with good efforts initiated by 
any African head of state to promote na- 
tional pride, unity and economic growth 
So for President Ngarta Tombal- 
baye of Chad to embark on what I con- 
sider a slow, premeditated and malicious 
extermination of Christians [Nov. 18] 
is dragging Chadians back to a neolith- 
ic way of life from which, ironically, we 
were all rescued by Christianity and co- 

lonialism alike. 

Kingsley Esedo 
Fall River, Mass 





It’s That Time Again 
Isn't it evident that Martha Mitch- 
ell should be voted Man of the Year for 
1974? 
Fred N. Tabak 
Milwaukee 


Superman of the Year, the king of 
1974—Muhammad Ali. 

He is respected by black and white 
as a first-class sportsman and gentleman 
—all over the world. 

G. Trevor Robertson 
Dist. Knysna, South Africa 


I nominate Alexander Solzhenitsyn 

for Man of the Year. 
Peter J. Sinnott 
New York City 





Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Pasta, Everyone? 


SATURDAY, SUNDAY, MONDAY 
by EDUARDO DE FILIPPO 


This is one of those high-calorie fam- 
ily comedies in which the. characters 
shout a lot, laugh uproariously, cry a 
little and ponder life’s minor ironies over 
a full dinner plate. At a guess, the play- 
goer should arrive gorged, since the the- 
atrical repast at Manhattan’s Martin 
Beck Theater is just an amiable morsel 

Playwright Eduardo de Filippo is a 
deft entertainer who deals in stage Ital- 
ians in the same way that others deal in 
stage Irishmen or Jews. Stage Italians 
are volatile, tempestuous, jealous, melt- 
ingly sentimental, arm-waving operatic 
hams. Right? Right 

As for the crux of the plot, Papa Pep- 
pino (Eli Wallach) is seething with sup- 
pressed virility because Mama Rosa 
(Sada Thompson) has denied him the 
full use of the matrimonial bed for some 
four months. Furthermore, she does not 
wave to him from the balcony or lay 
out his clean shirts and underwear in 
the morning. Peppino is gripped by the 
delusion that his wife is having an af- 
fair with a family friend, Luigi (Ron 
Holgate), but he is only a platonic ad- 
mirer. The real culprit? Are you ready? 
A plate of macaroni alla siciliana. Three 
plates, to be exact. Peppino gobbled 
them down at his daughter-in-law’s 
house and had the effrontery to praise 
her cooking effusively, to Rosa’s mor- 
tification. After some mutual Neapol- 
itan hysterics, the pair heals this terri- 
ble rift 

The entire cast has a romp with this 
show, especially Walter Abel, 76, as a 
foxy, crusty grandpa. The various Ital- 
ian accents are an unintentional joke, 
but no matter. Saturday, Sunday, Mon- 
day has the look and feel of a show that 
will elude critical quibbles and find a 
large, satisfied audience 8 T.E. Kalem 


Contagious Vulgarity 


SGT. PEPPER'S LONELY HEARTS CLUB BAND 
ON THE ROAD A Rock Spectacle 

Lyrics by JOHN LENNON 

and PAUL McCARTNEY 

Directed by TOM O'HORGAN 


If a medical dictionary of the the- 
ater should ever appear, one entry would 
be a grotesque disease known as O’Hor- 
ganitis. Its chief aspect is the metastasis 
of spectacle over substance. Its subsymp- 
toms are bloat, inanity, hallucination, 
sexual kinkiness and contagious vulgar- 
ity. The disease reached plague propor- 
tions in the late "60s, but sporadic out- 
breaks still occur; and if one wishes to 
be mortally infected, the place to go 
is Manhattan’s Beacon Theater where 
Sgt. Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club Band 
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MARK SEMNET 


on the Road is on germy display 

Exploitation is at the core of this 
show. The idea was to cash in on the 
popularity of the Beatles. Their songs are 
probably as original and innocently 
evocative of the flower-child world of the 
‘60s as they ever were, but here they are 
trampled under the dreck of Tom 
O’Horgan’s grimagination. Just to offer 
one example, his notion of enhancing a 
song like When I’m Sixty-Four is to have 
two doddering floor-to-ceiling puppets 
paw lewdly at each other. As for plot, he 
tells a fragmentary tale of a Candide- 
like rock singer, Billy Shears (Ted Nee- 
ley), who meets and marries Strawberry 
Fields (Kay Cole)—the characters are 
christened from Beatles’ songs. But Billy 
loses her to death and his own integrity 
to Maxwell's Silver Hammermen, Jack 
(Allan Nicholls), Sledge (William Parry) 
and Claw (B.G. Gibson). They are 
dressed in something resembling chain 
mail and apparently represent the Hell’s 


Angels of the commercial music busi- 
ness. Billy’s true béte noire is an ex- 
tremely comely black temptress named 
Lucy. She is played by Alaina Reed, who 
is a richly dramatic alto and could qual- 
ify for a leading role in some other mu- 
sical after Sgt. Pepper stops malingering 
on the road across the country 

For the rest, O’Horgan simply grubs 
around in his museum of Halloweens 
Past and bemuses the audience with 
such papier-maché wonders as a huge 
walking dental plate. The faggy odor of 
the show may be sniffed at its gamiest 
in a Beef Trust chorus-girl number fea- 
turing women padded out with lardy 
stomachs and grossly enlarged behinds 

Sociologically, Sgt. Pepper proves 
that the infantile youth cult of the "60s, 
the drug scene and all the militant mini- 
revolutions are now a series of receding 
bad dreams. It takes a decadent night- 
mare of a show like this even to conjure 
up their ghosts. eT.E.K. 


ALAINA REED IN SGT. PEPPER'S LONELY HEARTS CLUB BAND ON THE ROAD 











A Healer for Catholics 


As a member of the U.S. delegation 
to the Synod of Bishops in Rome this au- 
tumn, the Archbishop of Cincinnati 
earned a signal honor: he was the only 
bishop to be elected on the first ballot 
to the planning council for the next Syn- 
od, Last week Joseph L. Bernardin, who 
at 46 is one of the nation’s youngest arch- 
bishops, received an even more impor- 
tant accolade. In Washington, D.C., at 
their annual meeting, the 248 U:S. bish- 
ops present elected him the next pres- 
ident of the National Conference of 


BILL PIERCE 
































ARCHBISHOP BERNARDIN IN WASHINGTON 
Embattled from within and without. 





Catholic Bishops, the collective voice of 
the U.S. hierarchy. 

In a church torn by internal dissent, 
Bernardin is not as easily identified with 
either church wing as were his two pre- 
decessors, Detroit’s John Cardinal Dear- 
den, a favorite of liberals, and Philadel- 
phia’s John Cardinal Krol, a respected 
conservative. Theologically moderate 
but socially progressive, Bernardin is 
perhaps best known as a healer—a con- 
ciliator who is engagingly willing to hear 
all sides of an argument. 

Bernardin’s tolerance of divergent 
views may well grow out of his back- 
ground. The son of an immigrant stone- 
mason from northern Italy, he grew up 
in heavily Protestant South Carolina, 
where, he told TIME Correspondent 
Richard Ostling, “I learned early in life 
how to live with people whose beliefs dif- 
fer from my own.” He attended public 
high school and the University of South 
Carolina before entering St. Mary's 
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Seminary in Baltimore. Ordained in 
1952, he rose rapidly to responsibility, 
and was consecrated bishop in 1966 as 
auxiliary to Atlanta Archbishop Paul 
Hallinan. Two years later, on Hallinan’s 
recommendation, NCCB President Dear- 
den picked Bernardin as general secre- 
tary of the hierarchy’s staff in Wash- 
ington, a job that made him well known 
among U.S. bishops. 

Pope Paul named Bernardin Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati in 1972. He has 
headed the 19-county archdiocese and 
its 511,000 Catholics with remarkable 
aplomb, steering a hazardous course be- 
tween the church’s sometimes apoplec- 
tic right and its sometimes radical left. 
For example, he has left the choice of re- 
ligious curriculum—often a source of 
bitter quarrels between liberals and con- 
servatives—to individual parishes. 

Serious Talk. Yet Bernardin can 
and does intervene when he deems it 
necessary. He recently banned from the 
diocesan high schools a text called Love, 
Sex and Marriage because he judged it 
to contain doctrinal error—an act hailed 
by the ultraconservative national week- 
ly The Wanderer. On the other hand, 
Bernardin offended many supporters of 
financially strapped parochial schools 
when he endorsed a tax increase for the 
distressed public schools. But he effec- 
tively tempers criticism of such decisions 
by carefully hearing all parties to the 
controversies and, when he disagrees, 
calmly explaining his own position. 

Some who otherwise support Ber- 
nardin wonder whether his cautious de- 
cision making and cultivation of approv- 
al may not be signs of overweening 
ambition. His defenders contend that if 
the archbishop is ambitious, his zeal is 
for the welfare of his church, not him- 
self. An almost compulsive worker, Ber- 
nardin rises at 6 a.m. to put in a 17- 
hour day of diocesan business and 
prayer. But his work is not all done at a 
desk: he enjoys spending many hours in 
informal but often serious talk with his 
fellow clergy and lay people. 

Bernardin’s diligence and powers of 
conciliation will be sorely tested during 
his three years in national office. As two 
pessimistic reports to the bishops’ con- 
ference last week indicated, the church 
is embattled both from within and with- 
out. One of the two appraisals came from 
Jesuit Sociologist John L. Thomas, who 
warned the bishops that today’s tech- 
nological society in the US. is “bereft 
of any convincing sense of ultimate pur- 
pose or rooted moral belief.” Moreover, 
in the mobile U.S. society, Catholics 
have lost much of their comforting old 
ethnic solidarity. The changes in the 
church that followed Vatican II, Thom- 
as noted, have added to Catholics’ feel- 
ing of rootlessness. 

The bishops’ own committee on 
moral values painted an even more dis- 


mal picture of an America gone mor- 
ally mad with thievery, white-collar 
crime, “perjury and other violations of 
honesty at even the highest level of pub- 
lic life.” The committee’s report also 
scored economic exploitation of the 
poor, widespread pornography, violent 
entertainment and violent crime, more 
frequent divorce and not only wide ac- 
ceptance of abortion but the beginning 
of acceptance of mercy killing. “In sig- 
nificant ways, contemporary Western 
culture is non-Christian; some would say 
it is anti-Christian,” the report conclud- 
ed. “Christian beliefs and values are ac- 
tively opposed by some extremely strong 
forces in society.” 

To counterattack such forces, Ber- 
nardin calls for a renewed emphasis on 
both faith and moral principle, but he 
places an equally heavy emphasis on the 
need for social justice. His fellow bish- 
ops apparently feel the same way. In 
one significant action last week, the 
bishops opposed “efforts to use food as 
a political and strategic weapon,” and 
called on “the whole Catholic commu- 
nity” to fast at least two days a week in 
order to help the hungry. Much more 
controversially, the bishops voted in a 
closed and heated session to authorize 
their pro-life committee to question Nel- 
son Rockefeller’s qualifications for the 
vice-presidency. The committee there- 
upon asked congressional investigating 
panels to ensure that the nominee would 
not use the office “to promote permis- 
sive abortion.” While the bishops obvi- 
ously had the right to criticize, the strat- 
egy seemed out of keeping for a body 
that had just elected a conciliatory pres- 
ident—and also seemed unlikely to earn 
any friends for their cause. 


Legacy of Hate 


One of the legacies of medieval 
Christendom is the anti-Semitic legen- 
dry that has stubbornly survived. At its 
worst, this xenophobic, scapegoat lore 
was monumental calumny, a “blood li- 
bel,” as Jews rightly call it, that accused 
them of ritual murders of Christian chil- 
dren. The accusations were sheer fiction, 
the trumped-up charges of fanatics or 
Inquisitors anxious to justify persecu- 
tion. Now a report from the American 
Jewish Committee’s European office re- 
veals that the old calumnies “still are 
being commemorated in religious cer- 
emony, festival or art in several West- 
ern European countries.” 

Sister Marie Despina, 55, a schol- 
arly Notre Dame de Sion* nun whose 
doctoral research on the subject provid- 
ed considerable material for the A.J.C. 
report, says that Spain is by far the worst 
offender. There the legend of Domingo 
del Val, a choirboy allegedly crucified 


*A Catholic religious community devoted to 
improving relations between Christians and Jews. 
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Announcing AMC's 
Double 


BUYER PROTECTION PLAN. 


2nd YEAR—$99.* 





ist YEAR—FREE. 


THE FOLLOWING PARTS AND SERVICES ARE COVERED 
AGAINST FACTORY DEFECTS OR FAILURE DUE TO WEAR 


FOR 12 MONTHS OR 12,000 MILES. ** 


PARTS FIXED OR REPLACED FREE 


AMC 
Engine/ Drive train YES 
Spark plugs YES 
Shock Absorbers YES 
Brake Linings YES 
Clutch linings YES 
Wiper blades YES 
All Light Bulbs YES 
Hoses & Belts YES 


GM FORD CHRYSLER 


YES 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 

YES 


YES 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 


SERVICES PROVIDED FREE 


Wheel alignment YES 
Wheel balancing YES 
Align headlights YES 
Adjust carburetor YES 
Adjust distributor YES 
Adjust brakes YES 
Adjust clutch YES 
Adjust transmission bands Yes 
Adjust & tighten belts YES 
Tighten nuts & bolts YES 
Free loaner car YES 
Trip Interruption Protection YES 


Two years or Qh 000 


NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 


NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
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NO 
NO 
NO 
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YES 
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| THE FOLLOWING PARTS AND SERVICES ARE COVERED 

| AGAINST FACTORY DEFECTS OR FAILURE DUE TO WEAR 

| FOR 12 MONTHS OR 12,000 MILES. ** 
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PARTS FIXED OR REPLACED FREE 

| AMC GM FORD CHRYSLER 
| Engine/Drive train YES NO NO NO 

| Spark plugs YES NO NO NO 

| Shock Absorbers YES NO NO NO 

| Brake Linings YES NO NO NO 

| Clutch linings YES NO NO NO 

| Wiper blades YES NO NO NO 

| All Light Bulbs YES NO NO NO 

| Hoses & Belts YES NO NO NO 

| 

SERVICES PROVIDED FREE 

| Wheel alignment YES NO NO NO 

| Wheel balancing YES NO NO NO 

| Align headlights YES NO NO NO 

| Adjust carburetor YES NO NO NO 

| Adjust distributor YES NO NO NO 

| Adjust brakes YES NO NO NO 

| Adjust clutch YES NO NO NO 

| Adjust transmission bands YES NO NO NO 

| Adjust & tighten belts YES NO NO NO 

| Tighten nuts & bolts YES NO NO NO 

| Free loaner car YES NO NO NO 

L Trip Interruption Protection YES NO NO NO 
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*Manufacturers suggested retail price 
**Chrysler coverage is 12 months, unlimited mileage 
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We back them better 
because we build them better. 


“ Buyer Protection Plan is a Trade Mark of American Motors Cor 
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* Sometimes I think the world i is one big 
tobacco plantation.” 


A few off-the-cuff insights from Amphora’s 
Henk Kramer, the Marco Polo of pipe tobacco. 






“Every year I travel to almost every part of the earth, It’s not 
that I like to live out of a suitcase. As Director of Leaf Purchases 
for Douwe Egberts, my job is to buy good tobacco. And some 
outstanding tobaccos grow in just about a hundred countries. 















I don’t think I've missed one of them. 


Beautiful names. Marvelous aromatic tobaccos.” 





“The funny part is that in tobacco, the 
‘who’ is more important than the ‘where’.” 














“Although I travel to every tobacco growing region I 
know that a tobacco leaf is only as good as its parentage. 
Give me a tobacco seed with a good genetic background, 
fawn over it with tender loving care, add the right en- 
vironment, and you'll end up with a solid citizen of a 
tobacco. No matter where it was brought up. That's why 
you can grow superior Virginia-type tobaccos in Malawi. 
And outstanding Burley in Mexico.” 


VIRGINIA? BURLEY ? 

WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE? 

“Let me back up a bit. Basically, there are four kinds 
of pipe tobacco. Flue-cured. Air-cured. Fire-cured. And 
sun-cured. Curing simply means the different processes 
for drying and fermenting specific types of tobacco after 
they're harvested. 

“For example, Burley is air-cured tobacco. It has 
great bouquet and is sweeter than Virginia tobaccos. 

“By itself, Virginia is more sharp than sweet. But it’s 
a more aromatic tobacco than Burley. Virginia is what 
we call a flue-cured tobacco. And when you bring Vir- 
ginia and Burley tobaccos together some wonderful 
things start to happen.” 






















=A ps \ WHEN YOU BLEND 
=. ee: TOBACCO, IT’S LIKE 
& MAKING A - 


DELICIOUS SOUP. 


“Nothing really good 
happens with tobacco or 
soup, until you have all 
the right ingredients 
in harmony. Take salt, 
forexample. By itself, 
‘ieee it tastes uncomfort- 
able. But put it in soup, and its tasty personality emerges. 
“The same thing with tobacco. There are dark, air- 
cured types that are slightly sweet and a little heavy all 
by themselves. But put them in a blend in the right pro- 
portions with some mildly sharp Virginia types, and you 
end up with a tobacco that's great to taste and has a 
beautiful aroma. 












“In order to produce Amphora’s balanced flavor, I go to Tanzania, Brazil, 
Indonesia and, of course, the U.S.A. In Greece my shopping list includes such 
exotic tobaccos as Basma, Katerini, Kaba-Kulak and Bashi Bagli. From Bulgaria 
comes Harmanli, Krumovgrad and Nevrokop. We import Samsun and Broussa 
from Turkey and from Yugoslavia we obtain Prilep, Otlja and Djebel. 


“We have a saying at Amphora, ‘if you start off good, 
you end up good.’ Which means you should always start 
with a good vintage, otherwise the blend won't balance. 
(For example, we use twenty rare tobaccos in Amphora. 
High-grade Virginia types are wedded to Burley and 
Oriental tobaccos for their specific characters.) But 
there's more to making a good blend, than just blending 
it. 
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HOW WE GET THE MILDNESS WE 
WANT INTO OUR TOBACCO. 


“The tobaccos we buy are shipped to our factory in 
Joure, Holland. There they are mellowed by time, tem- 
perature and pressure. We age our tobaccos twice so 
that they may mature graciously. Aging tobaccos the 
slow Cavendish way achieves the same results as aging 
fine wines. The tobacco becomes smoother, while the bite 
is eliminated. Only the flavor remains. 

“IT suppose this sounds like a commercial, but I sin- 
cerely believe that no other pipe tobacco receives the care 
and attention we give to Amphora. Probably, that’s why 
Americans made Amphora your most popular im- 
ported pipe tobacco.” 


you 


Henk Kramer learned tobacco from his father who 
was Douwe Egberts’ Director of Leaf Purchases before 
Henk earned the title. Henk can tell you more about 
pipe tobacco than anyone else we know. But if you have 
any questions about pipes and pipe tobacco, please write 
directly to us: Douwe Egberts, Inc., 8943 Fullbright 
Ave., Chatsworth, California 91311. 


You could write to Henk Kramer, but the last we 
heard he was somewhere east of the Cameroons. 





RELIGION 


in the 13th century by Jews who hated 
his hymn singing, is still fresh. Sister De- 
spina says that the chorister—patron 
saint of Spanish choirboys—never ex- 
isted, and that the first documented ref- 
erence to him dates only from 1587. Yet 
the cathedral of Zaragoza, she notes, has 
a brightly lit chapel to the young saint 
and a cross with him upon it. 

A more extreme example comes 
from the village of La Guardia. 20 miles 
east of Toledo, which every year cele- 
brates a ten-day festival honoring the 
Nino (boy) of La Guardia. The festival 
grew out of a charge that in 1488. local 
Jews had murdered an unnamed boy, 
who, says Sister Despina, also never ex- 
isted. A trial ordered by Grand Inquis- 
itor Torquemada resulted in the execu- 
tion of some ten to 20 Jews. It was also 
part of the anti-Semitic campaign that 
led to the 1492 expulsion of all Jews from 





BAS-RELIEF OF NINO OF LA GUARDIA 
A monumental calumny. 


Spain. The festival is the village’s major 
holiday and, the American Jewish Com- 
mittee claims, a source of income that 
local merchants are loath to lose 

Both the A.J.C. report and Sister De- 
spina note that such libelous memories 
are being corrected in other countries, 
such as Belgium, France, Germany and 
Austria. One striking example is the late 
Baroque Church of the Blessed Andre- 
as near Innsbruck, which for many years 
sheltered a gruesome set of statues show- 
ing Jews killing a boy called Andreas 
of Rinn—a 17th century legend invent- 
ed about an alleged 15th century event 
Though the statues were finally removed 
after Vatican II, a ceiling painting de- 
picting the grisly story remains. But a 
plaque on the wall now warns visitors: 
“The story of Andreas of Rinn is only a 
legend ... It is therefore clear that this 
event has no connection with the Jew- 
ish people.” 
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Look at them all. Compare features. Ask questions. 


Other leading brands. 
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Do they have 
100% solid state models? 


— st 


Is it available 
with special picture tube 


Does it keep flesh tones 
natural without messing 


a lot of other colors? 


Color television costs a bundle. So shop wisely. Go to a dealer who 
sells 2 or 3 leading brands. Compare pictures. 

Ask questions: 

Do they have 100% solid state models? 

100% solid state produces less heat, longer component life. And uses 
22%-66% less power than conventional tube sets. Be sure it’s 100% 
solid state—like all GT-MATICS. 

Is it a true self-adjusting color set? 

Is it so automatic there is no color-tuning button? Does it have special 
circuits to help keep pictures looking their best over a wide variety of 
receiving conditions? If it does, it’s a GT-MATIC.” 

Is it available with special picture tube 
for superior contrast? 

In the dark most sets produce good picture contrast. Turn up the 
lights and the picture starts getting washed out. But the GT-MATIC II 
with its new Dark-Lite™ 50 Picture Tube (available on many models) 
still produces richer, deeper colors than any 25” set made. Even in a 
brightly lit room. 

Does it keep flesh tones natural 
without messing up a lot of other colors? 

Up till now, when you turned on the circuit that helps keep good 
flesh tones, the greens, for example, would often go blue. Not on the 
Sylvania GT-MATIC II. Ex- 
clusive automatic circuits keep 
flesh tones natural without 
messing up a lot of othercolors. 
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Chances are you'll buy a 
good color set. But for your 
money you want better than 
good. 

So look. Compare. 

Ask questions. 

We think you will choose a 
new Sylvania GT-MATIC II. 


GTmatieo 
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Simulated TV Picture 








The Source 


TV in a Picture Frame 


Almost from the time that the first 
television picture tube appeared in the 
1920s, electronic engineers have beer 
| looking for a simpler, less fragile and 
| more economical device for displaying 
images transmitted over the air waves 
Now scientists at the Westinghouse Re- 
search Laboratories in Pittsburgh think 
that they may have found a way. At this 
month's electro-optics and internationa 
laser exhibition in San Francisco, they 
displayed the prototype of a flat-screen 
TV system that is less than one-eighth 
of an inch thick and may some day be 
hung on a wall like a pane of plate glass 
in an ordinary picture frame 

In the bulky picture or cathode-ray 
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RESEARCHER TESTING FLAT SCREEN 


Union of chemistry and electronics 


tubes used in conventional TV sets, a 
beam of electrons originates in the sten 
of the tube and sweeps rapidly to and 
fro across the tube face. Its intensity is 
controlled by the signal from the TV sta 
tion. As the beam hits dots of phospho- 
rescent material in the tube face, they 
glow with a brightness proportional to 
the strength of the beam. This rapid ac 
tion produces at least 25 still pi 


per second on the screen, creating the il- 


tures 





lusion of moving images. In the new 
Westinghouse system, the images are 
also formed by producing glowing dots 
TAM ESVAOM @alelal-tadl-taaliilelalabaccelict alal: d's t on the phosphorescent surface of the 
dry gin. And that's how the dry martini ' screen in the proper sequence. But the 
y ' electronic stimulus that triggers the dots 
You still enjoy the difference in the Fleischmann martini. Gneate within the ecreen itech becaine 
there is no electron beam, there is no 
need for a deep-throated, bulky cathode- 
ray tube 


Because it's still made with the world’s driest gin 


Fleischmann's. The world's driest gin since 1870. 


| The secret of Westinghouse’s magic 








pane lies in the relatively recent union 
of chemistry and electronics called thin 
film technology. Using a masking tech 
nique somewhat like that used by art- 
ists in the silk-screen process, scientists 
can create thousands of tiny electronic 
components—transistors, capacitors, re- 
sistors. etc.—on a single flat surface 
called a “chip.” Linked together in so 
called integrated circuits, enough of 


these microscopic components can be 





included on a chip no larger the 
age stamp, and perform all the electron 
ic functions of, say, a stereo amplifier, a 
hearing aid or even a pocket calculator 
In the Westinghouse TV system, the 
chip ts relatively large—a 6-in. by 6-in 
surface that forms the TV screen. The 
chip contains some 36,000 electronic 
components—"probably the world’s 
largest integrated circuit,” says Physicist 
T. Peter Brody. head of the research 
tcam 

Control Chip. Laid out in 120 hor- 
izontal and 120 vertical lines, these com 
ponents form a graph-paper-like pat- 
tern in which there are 14.400 points of 
intersection. At each intersection, there 
are two transistors and one capacitor 
If a signal is sent to a particular inter- 
secuion, the components there will light 
up the layer of phosphorescent materi- 


in a post 


al immediately above them. That cre- 
ates a dot that can glow with varying 
intensity. If a number of intersections 
are triggered simultaneously, an image 
is formed. In their current prototype, the 
Westinghouse engineers form images by 
using an external switching device to 
feed signals to the appropriate intersec 
tions, But they are already working on 
an integrated switching device that 
could be- imprinted directly onto two 
edges of the screen. With another chip 
(containing a “coder” to control the 
switching device) clamped to the screen 
the entire FV could be contained in one 
thin package 
For all its novelty, the model shown 
in San Francisco is still relatively crude 
It has a resolution only good enough to 
display letters, numbers and simple im- 
ages in silhouette. But the system's de- 
velopers are convinced that the quality 
of the image can be upgraded to exist 
ing television-picture standards within 
the next few years. In fact, they see no 
reason why the Westinghouse system 
which now operates in a single color 
against a dark background—could not 
eventually be converted into full color 


The Oldest Man? 


When the young anthropology as- 
sistant burst into the campsite in Ethi- 
opia’s remote Awash Valley, he was so 
excited that he could hardly gasp out 
the news. Only five minutes’ walk fron 
the tents, he had just spotted a complete- 
ly intact human-like jawbone sticking 








QUIET. 
HANDSOME. 
AND NOW 
EVEN SHARPER. 












Improvements add up. For the 
Kodak Carousel custom H projector, 
they add up to a unit that projects a beautiful image. 

Consider the latest one. Because film in cardboard 
and plastic slide mounts curves slightly, your pictures 
can be slightly out of focus at the edges. And so 
Kodak has introduced a curved-field projection lens 
specifically designed to compensate for that slight 
curve—for a sharper image from edge to edge. 

All Kodak Carousel H projectors, including the 
quietly handsome custom H series, now come with 
this new lens as standard. It's the f/2.8 Kodak projection 
Ektanar C lens. Two optional lenses, including a zoom 
lens, are also available. 

The new Carousel custom 840H shown 
with auto-focus is less than $208. Other Kodak 
Carousel pro- 
jectors from KO 
less than $75, DAK 
at your photo CAROUSEL 
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This fruit flunked 
out of 
Holland House. 


Out what gets 
mixes. Take 
Not if the ones 
> get are too watery 

Or banana puree. If there: 
too many seeds, the batch gets 
yuNceGd 

And that's the way we are about 
everything. From or e to apricot 
Lemon to lime. That's because Hol 
and House is the world’s largest 
selling cocktail mix. And we want to 
Stay that way. The quality leader 

Sure, the fruit people get upset 
That's too bad 

But we'd rather their fruit flunked 
Than y¢ ocktail 
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COCKTAIL MIX 
8 a@ividual servings 


Cocktail Mixes 


Holland House 


To us, good isn't good enough. 

















SCIENCE 


out from under a layer of volcanic rock 
on the shore of a dry lake. Alemayehu 
Asfaw figured that the fossil was at least 
as old as the rock—and the rock had al- 
ready been dated as more than 3 mil- 
lion years old 

The American leader of the expe- 
dition, Anthropologist Carl Johanson of 
Cleveland’s Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, rushed to Asfaw’s find. “I rec- 
ognized the fossil almost at once as one 
of the oldest human remains ever dis- 
covered,” he recalls 

Beetle-Browed Brute. Johanson’s 
conclusion is bound to cause controversy 
in the scientific community. Most an- 
thropologists have been convinced that 
the first member of the genus Homo, ot 
true man (as opposed to the hominids, 
or man-apes), was a_beetle-browed 
stoop-shouldered brute called Homo 
erectus, Who appeared in Africa about a 
million or so years ago. But two years 
ago, Richard Leakey, following in the 
footsteps of his famed anthropologist fa- 
ther, the late Louis B. Leakey, under- 





FOSSIL JAWBONE & TEETH 
Slight nuances. 


mined that theory. Digging near Ken- 
ya's Lake Rudolf, he uncovered 
fragments that were assembled into a 
nearly complete manlike skull that is at 
least 2.6 million years old. Leakey’s find 
suggested that creatures amazingly like 
modern man were prowling about Af- 
rica long before Homo erectus appeared 

Johanson’s fossil. which he thinks 
may be 4 million years old, could push 
the history of man even further back 
His evidence that the jawbone belonged 
to Homo rather than a hominid is prob- 
ably based on subtle differences: slight 
nuances of size and shape in the fossil 
teeth. But Johanson is convinced that 
these teeth belonged to a full-fledged 
Homo, who probably used them to eat 
meat, which he obtained by “using tools 
possibly bones, to kill animals.” Further- 
more, since there is recent geological ev- 
idence that Ethiopia’s Awash Valley 
may once have been part of the Ara- 
bian Peninsula, Johanson ventures an 
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a suggestion we abhor. 


The shock of the oil embargo hit us 
more than a year ago. 


Since then the volume of rhet- 
oric on the energy crisis has far 
outweighed this country's action. 


Time... precious time is wasting. 


Out in the West, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment owns vast reserves of 
clean low-sulfur coal. It is desper- 
ately needed to solve America's 
energy problem. 


Yet it's not released. 

Why? 

Some say mining will scar the 
land. 

They're suspicious of private 
enterprise; they do not believe in- 
dustry will act responsibly, and re- 
store the land. 


And their voices block the re- 
lease of this non-polluting coal. 


We can’t speak for others—but 
long before environmental groups 
were formed or reclamation laws 


framed, American Electric Power 
was restoring mined land to a con- 
dition more productive, enjoyable 
and valuable than before the coal 
was mined. 


What we did and are still doing 
to 125,000 acres of famished farm- 
land in Ohio is a national model for 
beautification of mined terrain. 


Any responsible corporation ex- 
perienced in land reclamation can 
develop and carry out a plan to 
mine the Western coal and return 
the land to a condition as good as 
or better than it was before. 


But. 


If private corporations aren't 
trusted to do the job, let the U.S. 
Government, itself, mine the coal. 


The U.S. Government can re- 
store the land the way the U.S. 
people want it to. 


The U.S. Government can fix the 
price of coal to include reclamation 
costs. 


The U.S. Government can guar- 
antee that no company will profit 
from the mining. 

The U.S. Government can con- 
trol allocation to users who need 
low-sulfur coal. 

We have great pride in American 
industry. Despite over-chronicled 
abuses industry has made magnifi- 
cent contributions to the greatness 
of America. 

We abhor the thought of the gov- 
ernment mining Western coal. 
There is no doubt that responsible 
industry can do it better. 

But, if it has to be...so be it. 


The clean Western coal is the 
people's coal. And the people 
need it... now. 


LET'S GET GOING! 









America has more coal 
than the Middle East 
has oil. Let's dig it! 
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American Electric Power System 


Appalachian Power Co., Indiana & Michigan Electric Co , Kentucky Power Co., Kingsport Power Co.. Michigan Power Co.. Ohio Power Co, Wheeling Electric Co 
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even more imaginative theory: the cra- 
dle of man may be Arabia, not Africa. 

Leakey rejects that notion, but he 
does side with Johanson on another con- 
clusion. It has long been thought that 
man’s direct ancestor prior to Homo 
erectus was a small, possibly toolmaking 
man-ape called Australopithecus, who 
lived in Africa as recently as 1.5 mil- 
lion years ago. If Johanson’s jawbone be- 
longed to a true Homo, the australopiths 
may well have had overwhelming com- 
petition from even smarter creatures 
who evolved into modern man. 


Enlarging the Zoo 


“I've got some very exciting phys- 
ics to tell you,” said M.L.T. Physicist 
Samuel Ting earlier this month as he en- 
tered the office of Burton Richter, a 
Stanford University physicist. “Listen,” 
Richter interrupted, “I've got some ex- 
citing physics to tell you.” In fact, the 
two researchers, working independently 
and a continent apart, had almost si- 
multaneously made an important dis- 
covery: a totally new type of subatomic 
particle that could upset prevailing ideas 
about the basic nature of matter. 

Physicists have already discovered 
some 200 elementary particles, usually 
by smashing apart nuclei of atoms in 
huge accelerators. Most of the particles 
live for only a tiny fraction of a second 
before they decay into more stable atom- 
ic components like electrons. Until now, 
all of these particles have occupied pre- 
dictable places in what physicists joc- 
ularly call their subnuclear “zoo.” The 
puzzling new discovery is a total misfit. 

Tentatively called a “J” particle by 
Ting’s team, which used the 33 billion- 
electron-volt accelerator at the Brook- 
haven National Laboratory, and a “Psi” 
particle by Richter’s group at the two- 
mile-long Stanford Linear Accelerator, 
it was the heaviest atomic fragment ever 
found—almost 34 times more massive 
than the proton. It was also, by nuclear 
standards, extremely long-lived. It sur- 
vived a full one-hundred billionths of 
one-billionth of a second, or 1,000 times 
longer than other massive particles. 

Excited theorists speculated that the 
particle could be the long-sought link be- 
tween two of nature’s basic forces, elec- 
tromagnetism and the so-called nuclear 
weak force, which shows up in some 
types of radioactivity. Others suggested 
that it may be the first member of a 
whole new family of subatomic parti- 
cles possessing a new physical property 
whimsically named “charm.” If such 
particles really exist, they would, in turn, 
be made up of a new “charmed” form 
of quarks and antiquarks—elusive frag- 
ments that have been hypothesized as 
the basic building blocks of all matter. 
By week’s end that speculation took on 
dramatic new significance when Rich- 
ter’s team announced the discovery of 
still another new particle even more 
massive than the original Psi (or J) and 
said the hunt was on for others. 
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A Majors Success 


To get the players needed to win 
football games, says University of Pitts- 
burgh Football Coach Johnny Majors, 
“we had to spend some money on them.” 
Such candor will win Majors, 39, no 
popularity contest with fellow coaches; 
nor, for that matter, will his coaching 
record. Last year he took over a team 
that had lost ten of eleven games the pre- 
vious season and bought Pitt a winning 
record for the first time in ten years. De- 
spite a 14-10 loss to heavily favored 
Notre Dame two weeks ago, this year’s 
Panthers have run up a 7-3 record. 
This week Majors has them poised to 
pounce on their archrival Penn State, a 
team they have not beaten since 1965. 





PITT COACH JOHNNY MAJORS EXHORTING PANTHERS 
Carpeting floors won't win games. 


Pitt has shown little concern over 
the fact that the price of such success 
comes high. The football team, exclu- 
sive of scholarship awards,* eats up 
$600,000 of the university’s $2 million 
athletic budget. But Majors’ arrival on 
the urban campus means that for the 
first time in a decade, the high-risk in- 
vestment is paying off. 

All-America. Attendance at Pitt's 
56,500-seat stadium has more than dou- 
bled in two years; an average of 45,000 
fans now turn out for each home game. 
Pitt’s Thanksgiving scrap with Penn 
State will be televised nationally on ABC, 
which will pay each school $244,000 for 
the privilege. The exposure can only 
help Pitt’s program, and if the Panthers 


*Pitt has 140 football players on scholarship, each 
worth $2,500. Total cost to the school is $350,000 
a year. 


FRANKLIN MCMAHON 


manage to maul the Nittany Lions, their 
chances for future TV loot increase. 

An All-America tailback at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee in 1956, Majors 
served as an assistant at Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi State and Arkansas. In 1968 he 
took over as head coach at Iowa State, 
where football fortunes were even bleak- 
er than at Pitt. Four seasons later lowa 
State had an 8-3 record and went to its 
first post-season bowl game. 

By then Majors was itching for an- 
other move and Pitt was more than will- 
ing to pay the price. Johnny's brother 
Joe was dispatched to Pittsburgh under 
an assumed name to confer with school 
officials. He came back with the prom- 
ise that Majors could recruit with few 
limitations, would earn a salary estimat- 
ed at $30,000 and have his 
own half-hour television 
show—a job worth at least 
$10,000. Majors was more 
than satisfied. 

His second day on the job, 
the new coach dropped in on 
the son of a steelworker in 
nearby Aliquippa. He went 
back ten more times in the 
next few months and finally 
talked Halfback Tony Dor- 
sett into turning down some 
100 other recruiters and com- 
ing to Pitt. Dorsett, who be- 
came the nation’s first fresh- 
man All-America in 29 years, 
now says, “If it weren't for 
the coaching change, I 
wouldn't be here.” That coup 
was just for openers. Capital- 
izing on the university's 
promise of a virtually blank 
check and his own folksy 
down-home delivery, Majors 
managed to attract 70-odd 
freshmen and junior college 
players to Pitt on full football 
scholarships that first year. 

Salesman Majors next set 
out to win over alumni. “It 
didn’t matter whether it was breakfast, 
lunch or dinner,” he says. “I didn’t turn 
anyone down because I never knew who 
might help our program.” He found out 
soon enough. Pitt alumni contributed 
$181,000 to athletics, some of which he 
used to enlarge and carpet a locker 
room. New showers followed, a players’ 
lounge, stereo system and color TV. 
“Carpeting floors doesn’t win ball games 
for you,” he says, “but it sure makes 
things more comfortable.” 

Pitt is comfortable enough with Ma- 
jors to have offered him a new five-year 
contract. Rumors last month had him 
running off to coach his alma mater. But 
with his new contract in hand, Majors 
says his goal is to win the national cham- 
pionship, perhaps as soon as 1976. At 
the very least, that prospect should keep 
Pitt’s athletic cash register ringing. 
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WHEN YOUR WHEN BEEFEATER 
OLD GRAND-DAD IS READY ISN’T YOUR PRIME CHOICE... 
FOR RETIREMENT... 


WHEN YOU HAVE NO AND WHEN IT’S 
INITIAL REACTION TO V.O.... THE SPIRIT THAT COUNTS 


GO FORESTERING 


“ Pi i a Whisky 


Brown-Formon Distillers Corp Louisville, Ky. © 1974 





TWA gives you comfort 
you cant get on any 














Short flight or long, TWA is out 
to give you the most comfortable and 
convenient flight you’ve ever had. 
With contour seats to keep you com- 
fortable. And carry-on luggage 
compartments to save you time.” 

And on movie flights, you'll not 
only get a choice of movies but you'll 
also get a choice of meals (five in First 
Class, three in Coach). No other 
domestic airline does that. 

What’s more, most of our short 
business flights are scheduled to get 
you out and back the same day. And 
our ticketing and boarding pass 
systems are fully automated at more 
airports than anybody else’s. 

If you already have a full fare 
ticket on some other airline and want 
to fly TWA, we'll be happy to exchange 
it for you. And the next time you’re 
planning a trip, call your Travel 
Agent. He'll take care of all the details 
and you'll find out why TWA is the 
first choice of so many frequent busi- 
ness flyers. — 


iMovie by Inflight Motion Pictures, Inc. Entertainment available at a nominal 








and convenience 
other airline. 
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gives youachoice of two. 
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In First Class our 1011s have seats that 
swivel so you can dine or talk with 
friends. 


We'll print your ticket and Boarding Or if you're running late at our special TWA Carry -On Luggage Compart- 
Pass each in 10 seconds or less. Atthe rush-counter ticket area. ments: your bag leaves the plane with 
check-in counter. you. 
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Beneath alll its little limousine touches 
are thrifty new ways to help stretch a gallon of gas. 
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What's made Cutlass 
Supreme so popular are alll 
the luxuries it brings to an 
easy-riding, easy-handling 
mid-size car. 

Now, with its opera-win- 
dowed roofline, rich interiors 
and overall elegance—com- 
plete with new hood orna- 
ment—it's more of a little lim- 
ousine than ever. 

But something’s hap- 
pened; suddenly it’s become 
an economical car, too. You 


can get it with a thrifty Six. Or 
order a new “baby” V8. Both 
smaller than the engines it 


offered last year. 
WE'VE RAISED THE 
MPG IN CUTLASS AND 
EVERY ‘75 OLDS MODEL 


Like other Oldsmobiles 
for 1975, Cutlass Supreme has 
anew Maximum Mileage Sys- 
tem, including a catalytic 
converter emission control. 
High-energy ignition. Low-ratio 
economy axle. And GM-speci- 
fication steel-belted radial 
tires. All to permit better mile- 
age than last year—and less 
periodic maintenance, too. 

But Cutlass Supreme also 
offers some touches of its own 
that even big limou- 
sines don’t. They're 
worth a trip to your | 
Olds dealer's to see. mx osunet| 
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New Boss at the Met 


As palace revolutions go, it was 
smoothly managed and seemingly be- 
nign. Last week, at an unlikely point in 
midseason, the Metropolitan Opera 
named a new operating chief and as- 
signed him to lead the company out of 
a deepening financial crisis. He is An- 
thony A. Bliss, 61, a Wall Street lawyer, 
member of the Met board for 25 years 
and president from 1956 to 1967. In the 
new post of executive director, he be- 
comes the immediate boss of General 
Manager Schuyler G. Chapin, 51. 

The reason given was that the job 
of running the Met has become too com- 
plex for any one man. Well it may. The 
company’s deficit is expected to be $9 
million this year. Offsetting corporate 
and private contributions have dwindled 
because of the recession. Ticket sales 
(worth $10.3 million last year) are off an- 
other 3%. Most of the Met’s $10 mil- 
lion endowment now has been expended 
to help meet the $3.8 million a year it 
costs just to maintain the house. Bliss, 
who is credited with bringing financial 
stability to the Joffrey Ballet, must start 
full-scale union negotiations next year. 
The payroll for performers alone ac- 
counted for $10.7 million of last season's 
$24.6 million budget. 

Tough Look. Complicating the ne- 
gotiations will be the Met’s desire to 
cut costs—every performance loses 
money—by revamping and possibly cur- 
tailing future seasons. Already projected 
is a three-week delay in next fall's open- 
ing. Says Bliss: “I am concerned about 
the human side of this. If there has to 
be a contraction, I want it to be done 
in a way that will minimize hardships 
for the members of the company.” Oth- 
er steps will include a tough look at 
what can be afforded in the way of 
new and perhaps less elaborate produc- 
tions. Asks Bliss rhetorically: 
“Does grand opera have to 
be that grand?” 

Both Bliss and Chapin 
stressed that they would be 
partners, and Bliss said he 
would not interfere in artistic 
steps “unless, of course, we 
cannot afford them.” For all 
that, the move was a clear 
downgrading of both Chapin 
and the job of general man- 
ager, even though Chapin has 
done a creditable job for the 
past two years under extreme 
crisis conditions. For the first 
time in its history, the Met’s 
boss will be a man who comes 
from the board and will re- 
main a member. Insofar as 
that signals the awakening of 
an often somnolent board, it 
isa step forward. But if the re- 
sult is that money begins to 








dictate artistic direction, then the Met- 
ropolitan may regret the step some day 
The company’s musical future may well 
be determined by how firmly General 
Manager Chapin is able to resist that 
kind of pressure. 


Again, Horowitz 


At midafternoon, Pianist Vladimir 
Ashkenazy sounded the final chord of a 
recital at New York’s 92nd Street Y.M 
& Y.W.H.A. Holding up his watch and 
resolutely waving off all requests for en- 
cores, he declared, “You have been most 
gracious, but I must go to hear Vladi- 
mir Horowitz.” 

Everyone, or so it seemed, felt the 
same way. At 70, the unpredictable 
Ukrainian-born pianist was staging an- 
other “historic return’—his first New 
York performance in six years and the 
first classical recital ever presented in 
the eight-year-old Metropolitan Opera 
House. Jackie Onassis, Peter Falk and 
Mikhail Baryshnikov were there. So 
were Conductor Herbert von Karajan 
and many other noted musicians like 
Isaac Stern, Daniel Barenboim and Eu- 
gene Istomin. 

What they heard was one of the 
world’s greatest pianists at his best and 
most relaxed. As usual, the temperature 
in the house was set for 74°. As usual, 
the recital was scheduled for 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon (“I hate to wait a whole 
day for the concert to come,” he ex- 
plains). Horowitz has been known to be 
stiff early in a recital. “In the beginning, 
the fingers are cold, Warm water doesn’t 
work. I have to warm up from inside.” 
His crisp, classically elegant way with 
the opening work, the Sonata in F-Sharp 
Minor by Muzio Clementi, a contem- 
porary of Beethoven's, made it clear that 
Horowitz was warm all over. 

Schumann’s Kinderscenen found 


HOROWITZ AT HIS MANHATTAN TOWN HOUSE 





MUSIC & DANCE 


Horowitz in a rare introspective mood, 
capable of colors ranging from petal pas- 
tels to autumnal browns and beiges. 
Scriabin’s Piano Sonata No. 5 was a ve- 
hicle for him to demonstrate that where- 
as other pianists concern themselves 
with degrees of loudness, he seems to 
be capable of a thousand variations in 
softness. Horowitz, perhaps our fore- 
most Scriabin interpreter, learned this 
work last summer, and his performance 
could be faulted only for a certain un- 
derplaying of the ecstatic concluding 
pages. 

Mere Gallantry. After intermis- 
sion came a Chopin group: the IJntro- 
duction and Rondo in E-Flat Major, two 
Mazurkas and the Ballade in G-Minor. 
Few pianists alive execute Chopin’s 
notes with the grace, precision and bra- 
vura of Horowitz. It was astounding in 
the midst of one set of prodigious fig- 
urations after another to hear the mel- 
ody seem to float up like mist from the 
keyboard. Horowitz does everything for 
Chopin except take him seriously as a 
dramatic innovator. The G-Minor Bal- 
lade, for example, is one of the com- 
poser’s most original and powerful cre- 
ations. Yet Horowitz turned it into a 
series of episodes; it was like hearing al- 
ternately an Jmpromptu, Nocturne and 
Etude. The effect was to reduce the 
work’s heroism to mere gallantry. 

After four encores it was home to 
his town house on Manhattan’s Upper 
East Side, where he gave a champagne 
party for a group of old friends and col- 
leagues. Gala evenings are the exception 
these days for Horowitz. He has not had 
a drink in more than 20 years (“I don’t 
need it; I am vivacious all the time”). 
He and his wife Wanda, the youngest 
child of the late Arturo Toscanini, much 
prefer a game of canasta with other cou- 
ples, listening to records (Horowitz likes 
Wagner), or an occasional trip to the 
movies. The sound of Horowitz's Stein- 
way is never heard at night. He prac- 
tices (“I prefer to call it rehearsing”) reg- 
ularly every afternoon for an hour and 
a half, often with the Horowitz zoo—one 
poodle and four cats—in attendance. 
His regimen includes a strict diet of fish, 
fowl and vegetables, and it shows: at 5 
ft. 9% in., he is rarely more than a 
pound or two from his preferred weight 
of 160 Ibs. 

Hard as it may be to believe, the leg- 
endary pianist is currently without a re- 
cording contract. Much of his time has 
been spent negotiating for a new one. 
His deal with Columbia Records ex- 
pired about 18 months ago. Columbia 
had reportedly been giving him a $50,- 
000 guarantee per recital LP. That is a 
moneymaking proposition only if the al- 
bum sells like a rock record. Unfortu- 
nately, not even Horowitz sells that well 
consistently, although he is convinced 
that he would, if given more promotion- 
al and advertising backing. Also, lim- 
iting himself to solo performances, he 
has not made a concerto recording in 
more than 20 years. One from him now 
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could well become, as the trade puts it, 
a hot platter. 

Records have been Horowitz’s prin- 
cipal and often his only link with his 
public for years. It is part of musical leg- 
end that in 1953, at the peak of his ca- 
reer, Horowitz retired from the concert 
scene for twelve years. He returned in 
triumph in 1965 at Carnegie Hall—that 
album did sell like a rock record—then 
once again quit the stage in 1969. Ex- 
plaining his sabbaticals, Horowitz talks 
in terms of the need for emotional and 
artistic refueling. “To make a break does 
purify,” he says. It also starts rumor- 
mongers talking, as Horowitz is well 
aware. “People think that if an artist 
like me chooses not to play, then he must 
be locked up somewhere in a mental 
home. I am not crazy; otherwise I could 
not have learned the Scriabin Fifth this 
summer.” He need not have bothered 
defending himself, but he does have a 
point there. ® William Bender 





Arrow of Eros 


The medieval legend of Tristan, that 
eponymous sad warrior who conquered 
Isolde as a love trophy for his king and 
in turn was conquered by her, has be- 
witched disparate imaginations. Wag- 
ner was moved to his grandest roman- 
tic music by the perfect love that could 
end only in death; Surrealist Poet Jean 
Cocteau was bemused by it. Now the 
tale has been stitched into a counter- 
point of modern choreographic and or- 
chestral exploration as a ballet at the 
Opera in Paris. 

The work began to take form a year 
ago, when the German composer Hans 
Werner Henze was writing a tone poem 
on Tristan that transformed the third- 
act madness of Wagner’s hero into mo- 
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tifs of 20th century alienation. In 
Henze’s score, the opera’s emotionally 
powerful themes were dissonantly scat- 
tered throughout the piece. Henze used 
skillfully balanced electronic music to 
overlay the woodwinds, and he made the 
mournful Shepherd's Song echo through 
a veritable cave of the winds. 

Perfect Embrace. Just as Henze 
had finished the composition, that hel- 
dentenor of dancers, Rudolf Nureyev, 
approached him about writing some bal- 
let music. Naturally Henze suggested his 
Tristan. Together they persuaded Amer- 
ican Choreographer Glen Tetley to work 
with them. For Isolde, Tetley lured the 
American modern dancer Carolyn Carl- 
son, a strikingly attenuated alumna of 
Alwin Nikolais’ troupe, one of the first 
multimedia groups in which lights as 
well as people dance. With a body as 
spare and stripped down as a metal tube, 
she proved to be perfectly suited to the 
distinctive blend of modern dance and 
classical ballet Tetley has 
handled so successfully at 
his home base in Stuttgart 
(TIME, June 17). 

Tristan depends for its 
effect on the contrast and 
blending of Nureyev’s sen- 
sual style with Carlson’s 
icy expressiveness. Carlson 
seems to initiate Nureyev’s 
body into the mysteries of 
abstract form; he entices 
hers into the suppleness of 
classical movements. As al- 
ways with love, the emotion 
is that of mutual discovery 
—but discovery by balletic 
detail. In the course of a se- 
ries of solos and pas de 
deux, her once rigid torso 
bends delicately. The sharp 
crook of his arm, previously 
drawn only like a bow, soft- 
ens and enfolds. The com- 
ments of music and dance 
upon each other reach their 
inevitable conclusion: the 
lovers recline together in 
an agonizing and perfect 
embrace. 

On the bare stage of the 
Paris opera house are only two pieces 
of scenery. One is a huge silvery trian- 
gle, rather like an arrow of Eros, which 
reflects the dancers’ movements with 
shimmering fluidity—recalling the sea 
motifs in Wagner's opera. The other is 
an 8-ft.-high tubular arch, the rim of 
death that finally encloses Tristan and 
Isolde. 

The 50-minute ballet demands con- 
centration as well as a reasonable fa- 
miliarity with contemporary music and 
dance. On opening night a mettlesome 
Paris audience gave the work a few lusty 
boos along with the cheering. For both 
Rudolf Nureyev and Carolyn Carlson, 
however, it was an unalloyed triumph 
—an instance when, as Yeats said, it 
was hard to tell the dancers from the 
dance. ® Lawrence Malkin 
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For these intrepid climb- 
ers, their exhilarating mo- 
ment of conquest lives on 
in a dramatic photogray 

You only get one chance 
for a shot like this. That's 
when you need a Nikon. Be 
cause, no matter how rough 
the going, you can rely on it to 
come through with great pictures. 

Just as Nikon cameras have been 
doing under far worse conditions 
than you'll ever encounter. 
‘ikon cameras have gone up 
Mt. Everest, across forbidding 
deserts, to the North and South Poles. 
Nikon is the near universal choice of people who 
demand everything of themselves and their cameras. 

Yet, for all its ruggedness, a Nikon is fast, smooth, 
responsive, even easy to use. Its “centerweighted” thru- 
the-lens meter system provides correct exposure every 
time, with a twist of your hand. You can select shutter 
speeds from 10 seconds to 1/2000th without taking your 
eye off the bright, clear viewfinder. And you enjoy the sheer 
precision with which your Nikon responds, instantly, to your 
touch. 

To make the most of your photographic conquests, visit 
the Nikon School when this famous, traveling weekend short 

course comes to your a 

Ask your Nikon dealer < 

it, or write for Folio 1OA 

Inc. Garden City, N.Y. 11530. 
Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo 
Optical Industries, Inc. 228 
Canada: Angloph ito Ltd. AG) 





Divorce Course 


For years, thousands of U.S. high 
schools have taught “life adjustment” 
courses to introduce adolescents to the 
trials and tribulations of marriage. Since 
1970, Parkrose High School in Portland, 
Ore., has been carrying the instruction 
one step further; its twelve-week course 
on contemporary family life starts with 
the students pretending to get married 
—and ends with them pretending to get 
divorced. 

The Parkrose divorce course was de- 
signed by History Teacher Cliff Allen, 
a former football coach, as a “simula- 
tion game” to teach “the reality of mar- 
riage—no punches pulled.” Allen, 35, 
who has been married for 16 years, 
makes the game as real as he can. The 
class of twelve boys and twelve girls 
spends the first week or so pairing off 
as “husbands” and “wives.” A computer 
matches their interests and personality 
traits; an anonymous student committee 
makes the final pairings. 

Having a Baby. Allen then holds 
mock weddings complete with flowers, 
plastic wedding rings, organ music and 
receptions. Most of the weddings are in 
the classroom, but last spring one couple 
decided to get married under the cherry 
trees on the school’s front lawn, Some 
300 students attended the ceremony. 

The weddings are only the begin- 
ning. The couples must search for an 
apartment and sign a mock lease, read 
want ads and go through the motions of 
getting a job (they must persuade an em- 
ployer to write a note guaranteeing one 
of them a job at a specified salary). They 
also prepare a budget and have a baby 
(simulated by the showing of a movie 
of a live birth). Later in the course, af- 
ter they have been “married” for five 
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years, the couples study real estate ads, 
get a multiple-listing book, choose a 
house and shop for furniture. “They just 
don’t know what things cost.” 

The classes are enlivened by guest 
appearances—an insurance agent, real- 
tor, clergyman, marriage counselor and 
banker. But the students sometimes 
have firsthand experience of their own. 
During one lecture on abortions an 18- 
year-old girl rose to announce that she 
had had three abortions herself. She was 
invited to take over the discussion. The 
final outside expert is a lawyer who ex- 
plains how to file for divorce. Last year, 
as an added touch of realism, Allen 
brought in a recent—and embittered 
—divorcee to talk about financial prob- 
lems. “She really gave the kids a jolt,” 
he says. Toward the end of the course, 
the couple must spin a “wheel of mis- 
fortune” that lists nine possible catas- 
trophes (for example, the breadwinner 
is fired, the mother-in-law moves in or 
part of the house burns), all of which 
lead eventually to divorce. 

Contemporary Family Life is an ex- 
tremely popular course; 360 of Park- 
rose’s class of 450 seniors have signed 
up for it, and there is a waiting list. 
About 600 other high schools have writ- 
ten for Allen’s 60-page course outline, 
and the state departments of education 
in Utah and California have expressed 
interest in including the course in state- 
wide high school curriculums. 

Despite the sometimes disillusioning 
insights that they received, about 50 cou- 
ples who were paired in the course dur- 
ing the past four years have since been 
married. Allen says he does not know if 
any of them have been divorced. 


Heeere’s the Prof... 


When he was an undergraduate at 
the University of Southern California 
(class of °71), Eric Cohen was so bored 
by some professors that he fell asleep in 
class. Now he is doing his best to keep 
the current student body from dozing 
off too. In fact, Cohen, a gagwriter for 
Johnny Carson and NBC-TV, has been 
hired by U.S.C. to write jokes for pro- 
fessors to use in their lecture courses. 

Cohen’s campus job—unique in ac- 
ademe—was the idea of U.S.C. Dean 
Donald Lewis, a harsh critic of the bum- 
bling classroom performances of many 
college teachers. Lewis is particularly 
impatient with “typically inept” profes- 
sors who read old and boring lecture 
notes to freshmen, most of whom are ac- 
customed to watching fast-paced tele- 
vision programs. “The students catch on 
quickly,” he says. “Soon they don’t even 
show up.” 

To lure the students back into the 
lecture halls and make them more at- 
tentive, Lewis hired Cohen last year. He 
assigned him first to work on the lec- 
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U.S.C. GAGWRITER COHEN IN NBC OFFICE 
A coconut tree named Shirley. 


tures of a professor of psychology who 
had been rated “one of the worst” by 
his classes. Cohen, 26, “infused” jokes 
into the professor’s lecture—on abnor- 
mal psychology—and had him begin by 
saying, “I consider myself particularly 
qualified to discuss troubled people be- 
cause I’ve been both a student and a 
teacher here at U.S.C.” The professor 
concluded his gag-filled talk by explain- 
ing how a student could measure his 
mental health: “Statistically, about one 
of every three persons is troubled. I'd 
like each of you to think of your two clos- 
est friends. If they both seem all right 
to you—then you're the one.” He left 
the room to a standing ovation, but his 
reinvigorated style came too late; he was 
fired at the end of the semester. 

A Little Snobbish. This fall Co- 
hen is writing jokes for the casualty’s 
replacement, Professor Scott Fraser, a_ 
more polished lecturer. One example, 
from a talk on “drive reduction” the- 
ories: “When they found a Japanese sol- 
dier recently who'd been living alone 
on a desert island for 29 years un- 
aware World War II was over, he was 
going steady with a coconut tree he 
called Shirley.” 

Cohen's efforts have met some pro- 
fessorial resistance. “I may be a little 
snobbish,” sniffs Professor John Cantel- 
on, “but I don’t think you are necessar- 
ily going to turn a Caspar Milquetoast 
with a Ph.D. into a scintillating lectur- 
er.” Adds Religion Professor J. Wesley 
Robb: “What happens to learning when 
a class becomes enamored of an actor?” 

Even Cohen admits that there is a 
limit to what he can accomplish. “You 
don’t want your psych professor sound- 
ing like Henny Youngman,” he says. 
“That would be too jarring.” 

For his services, Cohen receives only 
a “token payment” (his NBC salary runs 
to four figures a week). He explains: 
“U.S.C. really can’t afford me.” But as a 
former student he has other rewards: 
“There’s a rather delicious, perverse 
thrill to going back there now in such a 
position of authority.” 
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| Raising kids costs so much, 
. were glad we could make your 
Tifei insurance cost less. 


ire pets 





Here's one of life's necessities that costs less to buy on nitions’ investments habs keep the price of life insur- 
today than it did twenty years ago. Life Insurance. ance down. And you, our customers, have helped 
How do we do it? We keep a sharp eye on operating too—by living a little longer. For more information 
costs, and work constantly to hold them down. We about life insurance write to the Institute of Life 
invest the money entrusted to us, and the earnings Insurance, 277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


America’s 900, 000 life and health insurance people. 
What were doing makes a difference. 


One ina series from the Life and Health Insurance Companies of America 


Become part of the action with a fast- 
handling Minolta SR-T. 

You're comfortable with a Minolta SR-T 
from the moment you pick it up. This is 
the 35mm reflex camera that lets you 
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concentrate on the picture, 
because the viewfinder f 
shows all the information 
needed for correct expo- 
sure and focusing. You 
never have to look away 
from your subject, so 
you're always ready to 
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Minolta heips you look for trouble. 


catch that once-in-a-lifetime photograph. 






And when subjects call for a different 


perspective, Minolta SR-T cameras accept 
a system of interchangeable lenses, from 


“fisheye” wide angle to super-telephoto. 
we Let a Minolta SR-T help you 

look into the action. For 
more information,see your 
photo dealer or write Min- 
olta Corp., 101 Williams 
Dr., Ramsey, N.J. 07446. 
In Canada: Anglophoto 
Ltd., P.Q. 





J 
Minolta SR-T Cameras 
Is your camera a means of self-expression? If so, enter the Minolta Creative Photography Contest. Grond 
Prize; two weeks in the south Pacific islands for two, $1000 cosh, and a Minolta SR-T 102, 1428 other valu- 


able prizes will be awarded. Nothing to buy. Minolta equipment not required. See your Minolta deoler 
for details and registration. Or write: Minolta Creative Photography Contest, Box 1831, Blair, Neb. 68009. 
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Authorized reproduction by Alva 
Museum Replicas of the famous 
Aztec calendar stone in the 
Museum of Anthropology, Mex- 


ico City. Diameter 3”. Pendant 
with chain, $10.00. Specify gold 
or silver (electroplated). Order 
#XH100 N. Add 50¢ for postage 
(New York residents add sales 
tax). Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MUSEUM COLLECTIONS 
Box 999, Radio City Station 
New York, New York 10019 


Doctors Prove You Can Help Shrink 
Swelling Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues Due To 
Inflammation. Relieve Pain And Itch Too. 


Gives prompt temporary relief from 
hemorrhoidal pain and itch in many cases. 


Doctors have found a most effective 
medication that actually helps shrink 
painful swelling of hemorrhoidal tis- 
sues caused by infection. In many 
cases, the first applications give 
prompt relief for hours from such pain 
and burning itching. 
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Tests by doctors on hundreds upon 
hundreds of patients showed this to be 
true in many cases. The medication the 
doctors used was Preparation H®—the 
same Preparation H you can get with- 
out a prescription. Ointment or sup- 
positories. 
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The Perils of Pot 


According to the most recent stud- 
ies, some 24 million Americans have 
tried marijuana, and approximately 13 
million smoke it at least occasionally. 
Last week the Government had both 
good and bad news for them. A White 
House adviser softened the Adminis- 
tration’s stand against the abolition of 
legal penalties for marijuana use. But 
he suggested that the drug may well 
have serious effects on a smoker’s health. 
Testifying before a Senate subcommit- 
tee, Dr. Robert L. DuPont, director of 
the President's special Action Office for 
Drug Abuse Prevention, warned that 
marijuana’s effects on the body may 
be more widespread and persistent than 
had been previously suspected. His sug- 
gestion to those who might be con- 
sidering trying marijuana: don’t. 

The idea of decriminalizing marijua- 
na has strong support. Of eight expert 
witnesses testifying before the subcom- 
mittee, seven favored removing criminal 
penalties for possession or use of the 
drug. But DuPont, a Harvard-trained 
psychiatrist, testified under instructions 
not to place the White House imprima- 
tur on such a move. While expressing 
personal misgivings about the existing 
criminal penalties for marijuana, he said 
that any move to lessen the penalties 
might well be interpreted as a sign that 
marijuana is safe. That would be un- 
wise, he said, in light of the contents of 
a 193-page report, Marijuana and 
Health, compiled by the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare and pre- 
sented last week to Congress. The re- 
port offers several arguments against 
marijuana. It cites a study showing that 
habitual use of marijuana can lower the 
levels of male sex hormones in some 
men. Those findings, coupled with oth- 
er research indicating that lower hor- 
mone levels in rats can prevent their 
male fetuses from developing normally, 
have been of growing concern to doc- 
tors; they wonder whether pregnant 
women who smoke marijuana might 
harm their unborn babies. 

Unknown Consequences. Other 
experiments noted in the report show 
that pot smoking has an adverse effect 
on drivers’ coordination and perception, 
making them more likely to have ac- 
cidents. There is further research indi- 
cating that pot may make smokers more 
prone to disease by interfering with the 
immune system. Concludes DuPont: 
“The health consequences of marijuana 
are unknown at this point and poten- 
tially quite severe.” 

DuPont acknowledges that consid- 
erable research must still be done to con- 
firm these preliminary findings and de- 
termine if marijuana is, in fact, harmful. 
But until the questions raised in the re- 
port are answered, he urges abstinence. 
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There's another limit 
you should know: Your own. 
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Everybody knows that it’s best not to drink before 
driving. But everybody also knows that most people drink, 
and some occasionally drive afterwards. 

So, many safety officials now say: “If you do drink before 
driving, know your own limit as well as the speed limit.” 

Records show that the biggest problem on the highway 
is not the moderate social drinker, but the problem 
drinker. Because most of us, fortunately, stay 
within our limits. 

But if you can think of anyone who could use a little 
guidance, send for our booklet, “Know Your Limits.” It 
includes the latest information on this subject and it’s free 
for the writing. 


If you choose to drink, drink responsibly. 


DISTILLED SPIRITS COUNCIL OF THE UNITED STATES 
1300 Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 20004 
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Northwest gives 
you the Orient as no 
other airline can. 


You deserve the very most in comfort, convenience and service 
when you fly half way around the world to the Orient 

And that's what you get on Northwest's Orient Express — 

in ways equalled by no other airline 

Every flight — a wide-cabin 747 The utmost in roomy 
spaciousness, at no extra cost. Only Northwest flies these big 
beautiful jets on every flight across the Pacific. 

Choice of 3 routes — another exclusive. We fly to the 
Orient via Alaska, the Pacific Northwest, California and Hawaii. 
And we make it easy to come along. With service from more 
U.S. cities than anyone — 39 in all, plus two cities in Canada 

Elegant Regal Imperial Service Our very best service 
With superb entrees, hors d'oeuvres and desserts. Hot Oshibori 
towels. Wide-screen movies and stereo.” 

So come to the Orient on Northwest's Orient Express 
The premier network connecting the U.S. with Tokyo, Osaka, 
Seoul, Okinawa, Taipei, Manila and Hong Kong 

For reservations, see a travel agent or call Northwest 


DAILY EXPRESS FLIGHTS TO TOKYO AND THE ORIENT. 



































New York 8:25 am B-747 
Sa __10:00 am B-747 
Washington, D.C. 10:15 am B-747 
Chicago 10:00 am *6 
12:20 pm B-747 
Mpls./St. Paul 11:00 am B-747 
11:35 am = 
11:55 am t 
Los Angeles 7:15 am B-747 
; 1:30 pm B-747 
San Francisco 9:30 am ; B-747 
Seattle/Tacoma 1:50 pm B-747 ; 
Anchorage 3:30 pm B-747 
Honolulu 2:00 pm B-747 
6:10 pm B-747 
"$2 50 cha =a international fights **Vie connections tOperates Tu. Fr, Sa, Su connector 
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NORTHWEST TOURS 
TO THE ORIENT. 


Unique travel adventures, carefully 
planned by many of the world's 
outstanding tour arrangers — at 
money-saving group air fares. 
Choose from an exciting variety of 
itineraries, including fully escorted 
tours and tours that offer lots of free 
time on your own. Every Northwest 
tour is designed to give you the 
utmost in value — priced from just 
$28 per day land cost, including 
deluxe hotel, all breakfasts, dinners, 
sightseeing and more! 


Petite Orient Holiday 
19 days discovering Japan, Taipei, 
Bangkok, Singapore, Hong Kong. 
$1,699 for deluxe tour. Other tours 
from $1,337. 

Orient Ventures 
16 to 24 exciting days exploring 
the Orient, also Orient-India and 
Orient-South Pacific holidays. From 
$1,441, 

Orient Highlights 
Splendors of the Orient in a grand 
manner. 21 days in Japan, Hawaii, 
Hong Kong, Thailand, Malaysia, 
Singapore, Philippines. $2,182. Other 
tours from $1,871. 

Orient Escapade 
Delightful 15 day tour value at very 
popular prices, Visit Japan, Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, just $1,185. 21 day tour 
with addition of Bangkok and 
Singapore from $1,452. 

The Unusual Orient 
Elegant 35 day adventure. Exceptional 
approach features familiar Orient 
Cities, plus, visits to such places as 
Hokkaido, Burma, Borneo and more. 
Land price, $2,295 plus air fare 

All tour prices based on per person double 

occupancy West Coast Off-Peak Group Inclusive 

Tour air tares. The Unusual Orient tour uses 

Individual Tour Basing fares. Prices subject to 


change and do not include smal! international 
air tax 


Northwest Orient Airlines 
Tour Brochure Distribution Center 
P.O. Box 1082 

Burnsville, Minnesota 55337 
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C) Around the World Tours 


Name. 





Address 





City—_. | 





My travel agent is. ES 
TI-OT-1202 





THE LAW 


Blasting Facts Free 


In October 1973, when Ralph Na- 
der wanted to learn more about Inter- 
nal Revenue Service investigations of 
“ideological, militant, subversive and 
radical organizations,” his Tax Reform 
Research Group cited the Freedom of 
Information Act and asked to see 41 
confidential IRS documents. Not a 
chance, said the revenue service. Na- 
der’s group responded with a suit, and 
the IRS reluctantly agreed to open its 
books. Last week Nader revealed that 
the service’s intelligence gathering had 
been prompted by the Nixon White 
House. The 99 organizations investigat- 
ed between 1969 and 1973 included 
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. our motto is 
still ‘What the public doesn’t know can’t hurt us!’ ” 


“Watergate or no Watergate . . 


Americans for Democratic Action, the 
John Birch Society, the Urban League, 
the Congress for Racial Equality and the 
National Council of Churches. 

Back in 1969, Realtor Philip Long 
and his wife Susan also invoked the 
Freedom of Information Act to get IRS 
reports and manuals for their fight 
against a claimed tax debt of $38,144. 
Three years later, a federal judge ruled 
for the Longs. Two weeks ago, chastened 
by its initial loss, the Government 
agreed to a new Long request and turned 
over statistical summaries of the 2 mil- 
lion audits made each year since 1954. 
While dredging through their latest 
haul, the Longs will be seeking to find 
whether established agency procedures 
and practice discriminate against small 
taxpayers. 

To judge from these examples, the 
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Freedom of Information Act is alive, 
well and helping information seekers to 
blast facts out of the Washington bu- 
reaucracy just as it was supposed to. 
Though information seekers have begun 
to crack the stone wall of official secre- 
cy, they have still been meeting adaman- 
tine resistance. Many Government bu- 
reaucracies have continued to use all 
available weapons, tactics, loopholes 
and weaknesses in the law to maintain 
their sheltered ways. 

Two weeks ago the University of 
Florida law school’s Center for Govern- 
ment Responsibility reported to Con- 
gress that, despite Executive objections, 
the law could and should be amended 
to assure greater access. That critical 
conclusion found detailed sup- 
port in an examination of the 
act in the current Columbia 
Law Review. Without needed 
amendments, said Author 
Gregory Waples, “the statute 
cannot attain the lofty ideals 
that mesmerized its drafters.” 

Those ideals, stated in the 
1966 law, were simply that ev- 
ery federal agency must make 
“records promptly available to 
any person.” Apart from ex- 
ceptions so numerous and 
broad, complained Yale Law 
Professor Thomas Emerson, 
that they took away “most of 
what was previously granted.” 

The exception for law-en- 
forcement investigatory rec- 
ords, for example, was recently 
cited to protect Federal Bureau 
of Investigation files on the Al- 
ger Hiss-Whittaker Chambers 
case. Attorney General Wil- 
liam Saxbe reversed an earlier 
decision to disclose and decid- 
ed instead that FBI techniques 
and informers would be com- 
promised, even though the case 
is a quarter-century old. An- 
gered, Smith College Historian 
Allen Weinstein will now press his claim 
in court under the act’s provision for ju- 
dicial review. He may not have much 
luck. Judges have upheld similar bu- 
reaucratic refusals when a Congressman 
sought reports on the My Lai massacre 
investigation and a Warren Commission 
critic asked to see tests of the “single bul- 
let” that killed John Kennedy and 
wounded John Connally. 

The other big exception has been 
that Golden Oldie, national security. 
When Hawaii Representative Patsy 
Mink and 32 other members of Con- 
gress asked the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for information about the dan- 
gers of a nuclear blast planned for 
Amchitka Island, they were turned 
down on national security grounds; the 
Supreme Court refused to require that a 
judge inspect the documents to double- 


check the bureaucrats’ claim. Recently, 
Historian Bertram Wolfe and other 
scholars also failed to win access to 
Army documents on the allied roundup 
of anti-Communist Soviet citizens in the 
West who were handed back to the Rus- 
sians after the end of World War II. 

New Changes. The effectiveness of 
the act has been further undercut by bu- 
reaucratic abuse. Because the law al- 
lowed agencies to charge for the dupli- 
cation of requested files, applicants have 
had to pay from S¢ a page up to what 
seems like an intentionally prohibitive 
$1 a page. One group seeking documents 
for a study of the Department of Ag- 
riculture was told that the charge would 
be $89,000. Delay has been another fa- 
miliar tactic. Some agencies have been 
taking more than two months for an ini- 
tial response and twice as long before 
ruling on an administrative appeal. 

Eight weeks ago, in an effort to rem- 
edy some of the defects, Congress passed 
a number of changes in the act. They re- 
quire a reply to any request within ten 
working days and limit duplicating 
charges to actual costs. The new pro- 
visions also call for in camera review by 
judges of national security claims and re- 
strict investigatory-agency exceptions to 
ongoing techniques and cases only. 
Finally, to make going to court easier, 
one new requirement stipulates that if 
the information seeker wins, the agen- 
cy will have to pay his attorney's fee. 
“Such changes,” said the Columbia Law 
Review's Waples, promise to “remedy 
the most serious problems.” 

But President Ford opposed the new 
time limits and the investigatory and na- 
tional security alterations. So he vetoed 
the entire package and urged “a more * 
flexible and realistic set of ground rules” 
than the amendments called for. 

Last week Congress overrode the 
veto, a move that promises some dras- 
tic changes in the use of the act. Thus 
far, corporations have made three times 
as many inquiries under the law as schol- 
ars, journalists and public-interest law 
firms combined. Businesses have been 
understandably eager to lay hands on in- 
formation given to the Government by 
competitors, to keep watch on regula- 
tory-agency actions and even to get sales 
leads. Now with access eased, other dig- 
gers may, in Waples’ words, move more 
actively to “unlock the ‘quality’ knowl- 
edge of common public interest.” 


The Chile Disconnection 


Barely one week after the toppling 
of Salvador Allende’s regime last year, 
Chilean authorities set about arresting 
drug smugglers. During the Allende 
years, according to Interpol, Chile had 
played host to the world’s largest co- 
caine-trafficking operation, and the 
U.S., which was at the receiving end of 
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the line, was not at all happy. The new 
junta and American narcs quickly 
worked out a cozy arrangement. Five 
federal drug agents flew to Chile to fin- 
ger smugglers. Chilean police arrested 
and eventually expelled the suspects on 
a nonstop flight to the U.S.—often after 
days of torture to check on any possible 
antijunta activities. The arrangement is 
still in effect, to the dismay of at least 
16 Chileans who are currently being 
tried, one by one, in federal courts. 

Picked up in Chile during the past 
year, the suspects were shipped out via 
chartered planes. Many slept peacefully 
through the flight, thanks to tranquil- 
izers administered by U.S. drug officers, 
and awoke in New York City, where in- 
dictments awaited them. Though few 
had ever been in the US. before, they 
were subject to federal law because each 
was said to be part of a smuggling con- 
spiracy that extended into the U.S. In 
most of the cases, there was little ques- 
tion that the men involved had dealt in 
cocaine and sometimes heroin. The 
question was whether they had been ab- 
ducted, in effect, with the connivance 
of US. authorities. 

Trial Power. American courts have 
traditionally held that the manner in 
which a defendant is brought to the U.S. 
does not affect the court’s power to try 
him. In the leading case on the subject, 
the Supreme Court in 1886 upheld the 
conviction of an Illinois embezzler who 
was grabbed and brought back from 
South America by a Pinkerton detec- 
tive. There has been a recent dent in 
that precedent, however. The US. Sec- 
ond Circuit Court of Appeals, which has 
a jurisdiction that includes New York, 
ruled last May that due process now re- 
quires “a court to divest itself of juris- 
diction over ... a defendant, where it 
has been acquired as the result of the 
Government’s deliberate, unnecessary 
and unreasonable invasion of the ac- 
cused’s constitutional rights.” 

Naturally the Chileans are demand- 
ing hearings to see if their arrest-ex- 
pulsions pass the new test. Some also 
claim that their government tortured 
them with the knowledge and agree- 
ment of U.S. agents and that infor- 
mation gained by torture is being used 
as evidence against them. The agents 
deny any such thing, and so far, in 
every case, they have been upheld. To 
date, eight Chileans have been con- 
victed or have pleaded guilty, and two 
were acquitted or cleared of the orig- 
inal charges. The other six wait in the 
federal jail, convinced that whether or 
not they were drug smugglers, they have 
been railroaded by Uncle Sam, who 
first helped overthrow the regime that 
tolerated them and then hijacked them 
out of their homeland. One federal agent 
concedes the difficulties involved 
“There’s so much money in narcotics 
that local law-enforcement people are 
corrupted very easily,” he says. “Peo- 
ple get away. Agents have to take care 
of things in their own way.” 
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EVEN ON A LYNCHBURG FOX HUNT, 


the talk will generally take a turn toward whiskey. 


Mainly, we'll sic round the fire, let the dogs do 
the work and tell stories about the good old 
days. We'll recall when Jack Daniel bested all 
the big distillers at the St. Louis World’s Fair. 
Or the time Tennessee voted dry in 1909. 
And the day Mr. Jack 


nearly got married. 





le ane bac ahe _ CHARCOAL 
t seems that the stories pe pcg 
could go on and on. b 

But then the dogs get to DROP 

| a 5 . 6 
baying in a special way ste de 


and someone says, “Boys, 
let’s chase ourselves a fox.” 


| Tennessee Whiskey + 90 Proof + Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 


The first Distillery placed in the National Register 
of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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When you've got a lot to carry, it’s usually easier if 
you get a box. 

That's the idea behind our Personal Comprehen- 
sive Protection Plan: the all-in-one plan. 

Now, to cover your separate insurance needs, you 
no longer have to carry a lot of separate policies with a 
lot of separate companies with a lot of separate pre- 


miums and a lot of separate expiration dates 
Our all-in-one plan lets combine yo 
homeowners, automob ass li 









indemnity, disability in and r 
surance policies all into one neat little 
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one company, one premium 
3est of all, our all O! 








policies all into one neat little package. 





Not available in all states. Terms and conditions vary in certain states 


more insurance coverage for your insurance dollar. Insurance Agent. (You'll find him in the Yellow 
Switching your present insurance to our plan is Pages.) 
easy. You don’t have to cancel any of your policies. Just tell him you saw this ad. And now 


Simply join our plan. We let your present policies you're interested in our all-in-one plan. 
expire normally and we credit your new premium Good things still come in small packages. 
accordingly. 

For complete details, call your nearest Continental The Continental Insurance Companies 


w York 10038 





The Good from Garbage 


Americans throw away 125 million 
tons of garbage every year. In the past, 
it has been routinely picked up, hauled 
away and dumped somewhere—out of 
sight and mind. But lately, as disposal 
costs mount and dumping sites in met- 
ropolitan areas get scarcer, cities have 
been thinking anew about their solid 
wastes. What they have found is that 
from 70% to 80% of the refuse consists 
of paper, cardboard, wood, plastics and 
food scraps. The rest is mostly glass and 
metal, Their conclusion; with a little 
modern alchemy, municipal garbage 
can be converted into municipal gold. 

Manufacturers are already paying 
for recovered steel (from $60 to $30 per 
ton) and aluminum ($300 per ton); the 
metals can easily be recycled to make 
new products. Beyond that, the great 
mass of combustible refuse can be sold 
to power companies or factories as a sup- 
plementary fuel that could lessen US. 
dependence on high-priced foreign oil 
by as much as 150 million bbl., or about 
7% per year. Everybody thus benefits 
from the efficient use of solid wastes, es- 
pecially the municipalities that can turn 
the headache of garbage disposal into 
the pleasure of profit. 

Sort, Shred, Burn. About 25 major 
cities across the nation are now going 
into the garbage game, and at least an- 
other dozen are considering taking the 
plunge. Most of them are following the 
path blazed first in Europe and now in 
St. Louis, where the Union Electric Co. 
has contracted to take all the trash from 
the city and seven surrounding counties. 
It will sort and sell the metals to recy- 
clers, shred the combustible materials 


and burn them along with coal to create 
electrical power. When the system goes 
into full effect in 1977, Union will reduce 
its annual purchases of coal by 1 million 
tons. Similarly, the Coors brewery near 
Denver, a Georgia-Pacific plant in Tole- 
do, Ore., and several other companies 
are also creating power by burning gar- 
bage in furnaces. Further variations on 
this basic formula are being planned in 
Chicago, Columbus, Los Angeles, Mil- 
waukee and Washington, D.C., among 
other cities. 

Another process, called pyrolysis, 
will be used in Denver, Minneapolis— 
St. Paul, Baltimore, Seattle and Charles- 
ton, W. Va. Refined by Monsanto, 
Union Carbide and other companies, 
the technique involves new, virtually ox- 
ygen-free furnaces to convert organic 
trash into oil or gas. In El Cajon, near 
San Diego, Occidental Petroleum’s Gar- 
rett Research and Development Co. and 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
are jointly building a test pyrolytic plant 
that when completed in 1976 will have 
a capacity of 200 tons per day. For ev- 
ery ton of garbage that goes in, | bbl. of 
oil will come out, ready for sale to San 
Diego Gas & Electric Co. If the system 
were used nationally, San Diego officials 
say, the oil from garbage could amount 
to anywhere from 8% to 15% of the 
US.’s energy requirements. 

Still other communities have other 
solutions. In New Orleans, for example, 
most of the terrain is marshy, and san- 
itary landfill is needed more than fuel. 
So the city will get landfill from gar- 
bage processed by a private contractor. 
Around Boston, nine communities will 
pay Wheelabrator-Frye Inc. $13 per ton 
to burn their garbage, which will pro- 


BALED GARBAGE TO BE USED AS FUEL BY GEORGIA-PACIFIC PLANT IN OREGON 
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duce steam for sale to a neighboring 
General Electric factory. Nashville, 
Tenn., which already burns 25% of its 
solid wastes to produce steam to heat 
and cool 23 downtown commercial 
buildings, now plans to double the in- 
put (and output) by 1978. 

Most ambitious of all are Connect- 
icut’s plans for its garbage. Last year a 
quasi-public Resources Recovery Au- 
thority was set up to manage a garbage 
collection and re-use program for the en- 
tire state. By 1985 it is expected to han- 
dle 10,000 tons of solid wastes daily in 
ten regional collection centers. The first 
will soon be built in Bridgeport by Gar- 
rett Co., which will sort garbage and sell 
every component—the metals, the fuel 
and even the ashes (for landfill or high- 
way construction). If all goes well, the 
authority will earn $100 million a year 
by 1985; that will more than cover its 
costs. For their part, Connecticut res- 
idents will save the $100 million that 
they used to pay for municipal garbage 
disposal. “There are no technological 
problems with garbage any more,” con- 
cludes Rita L. Bowlby, an authority of- 
ficial. “All that is needed is initiative.” 


Denizen of the Thames? 


To the delighted Thames Water Au- 
thority, it was positive proof that strin- 
gent environmental controls in recent 
years had at last begun to pay off, turn- 
ing the Thames into what may be the 
cleanest industrial river in the world. 
Last month, for the first time in 141 
years, an 8-lb, 4-07. adult female salmon 
was fished up by workers from the 
screens of a London power station. Pre- © 
sumably, it had migrated up the river to 
spawn in the now pristine waters. The 
prize was solemnly taken to the Natural 
History Museum, which declared it a 
genuine dead salmon, and scientists 
from the Ministry of Agriculture duti- 
fully lent their own support to the find- 
ing. The discovery of the salmon—and 
its encouraging implications for the 
Thames—was announced recently at a 
huge press conference. 

Next day, however, Lou Yallop, a 
local garage owner, said that he also rec- 
ognized the fish. It had been in his freez- 
er ever since he had caught it on a trip 
to Ireland last year. He had finally 
thawed it out for dinner, but his wife re- 
fused to cook it, fearing that it had gone 
bad. So he threw it into the river. “I 
thought it would be a laugh if some fish- 
erman found it washed up somewhere, 
but I never expected all this fuss,” says 
Yallop. “I know it is the same fish be- 
cause it weighs about the same, and it 
was bruised in exactly the same place.” 
At week’s end Thames Water Authority 
officials were still staunchly insisting 
that the salmon was an authentic den- 
izen of the Thames. 
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Savor this holiday season with the whisky that’s the best the north od 
country has to offer. It’s the light, smooth whisky that’s fast ee 
becoming America’s favorite Canadian. Imported Canadian Mist. 


For partying. To give. And to get. It's Canada at its best. 


Imported Canadian Mist. 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND, 80 OR 86.8 PROOF, BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS IMPORT COMPANY, N.Y., N.Y 1973 
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GIVE PEOPLE 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


PEOPLE magazine that is! PEOPLE Weekly is Time Inc.'s lively new 
picture-packed magazine about people being themselves. Launched in March, 
it's been a best-seller from the start—and it's sold only at newsstands and 
other retail outlets 

However, subscription requests have been pouring in...and in response, 
we are offering to members of the Time Inc. family—readers of PEOPLE, 
TIME, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, FORTUNE and MONEY—a special opportunity 
to order Christmas gift subscriptions: one year of PEOPLE for $15 
And welll mail you gift announcement cards to sign and send personally 

PEOPLE is just about the freshest gift anyone could get...new 
every week, and brand new this year. To order, use the attached card, 
or phone toll-free 800-621-8200 (in Illinois 800-972-8302) 
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Blue Genes 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 

by SYBILLE BEDFORD 

769 pages. Knopf and 
Harper & Row. $15. 


In 1953 Aldous Huxley swallowed 
a small quantity of mescaline and sat 
back in the California sunshine to con- 
template the infinity of wrinkles in his 
trousers. The following year he de- 
scribed his psychedelic confrontation 
with gray flannel in The Doors of 
Perception. “How rich, how deeply, 
mysteriously sumptuous,” he wrote. 
“The nearest approach to this... would 
be a Vermeer.” 

Very nice for the early ‘50s, only 
Huxley was not wearing gray flannel 
but blue denim. As he explained to a 
friend, his wife had made him change 
his pants in the manuscript because 
“she thought I ought to be better dressed 
for my readers.” 

Two Cultures. A decade after his 
death, the problem of properly dress- 
ing Aldous Huxley remains, Sybille 
Bedford’s long, affectionately detailed 
biography notwithstanding. A man 
whose 69 years spanned and made the 
most of a number of literary and in- 
tellectual styles, Huxley simply does 
not fit comfortably into critical ready- 
mades. He was born to England’s in- 
tellectual aristocracy. Thomas Henry 
Huxley, the great biologist and pros- 
elytizer of Darwin's theories of evo- 
lution, was his grandfather. Poet Mat- 
thew Arnold, the apostle of sweetness 
and light, was his mother’s uncle. On 
One side, the traditions of scientific hu- 
manism; on the other, the melancholy 
ironist and culture critic who foreshad- 
Owed his grandnephew’s own tussles 
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with cynicism and faith. Aldous was a 
natural-born two-culture man at exactly 
the time when the wedges of agnos- 
ticism and technological specialization 
had just driven those cultures apart. 
He would probably have been a sci- 
entist like his brother Julian had not 
an eye infection at age 16 permanently 
and severely impaired his vision. “I 
am,” he wrote, “to a considerable ex- 
tent a function of defective eyesight.” 
Yet he managed to function with enor- 
mous discipline, teaching himself to read 
Braille—just in case—and slowly por- 
ing over books and paintings with a 
magnifying glass. 

He became a versatile writer, join- 
ing what he called the “deadly hustle” 
of journalism. Like Great-Uncle Arnold, 
Huxley tried to use literature as a so- 
cial tool. To his own disillusioned gen- 
eration of post-World War I English- 
men, he was the cynical dandy who 
wrote such bright and nasty satires as 
Antic Hay and Point Counter Point. Dur- 
ing the °30s he became the Huxley of 
the depressingly prescient and durable 
Brave New World (1932) and its vision 
of a totalitarian. future, with eugenics, 
social engineering and government-dis- 
pensed tranquilizers. 

There was also Huxley the pacifist 
and flirtatious mystic who, in 1937, left 
England and Europe behind. He moved 
permanently to Southern California, 
where he joined another deadly, though 
higher-paying hustle. Between novels 
and essays he wrote film scripts (among 
others for Pride and Prejudice and Jane 
Eyre). Finally there was Huxley the cul- 
ture-explosion sage of the ‘50s and early 
‘60s. Often in mousy tweed and what 
looked like a snakeskin tie, he toured 
campuses and symposia, discoursing in 
silvery tones on coming ecological di- 
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sasters, overpopulation, 
and the way of the Buddha. 

Novelist Sybille Bedford (A Legacy), 
who was a close friend of Aldous and 
Maria Huxley’s, takes a rather protec- 
tive and insular approach to her sub- 
ject. As a biographer in an essentially 
official capacity, she enjoyed access to 
many private sources of information and 
the memories of mutual friends. Year 
by year, house by house, book by book, 
Bedford lays out “the more ascertainable 
facts” about a brilliant and talented man 
who was not quite a major novelist or a 
leading thinker. 

Huxley did fairly well financially, 
and used his income to live simply but 
well in beautiful private places: the hills 
of Italy, southern France, the Mojave 
Desert and the less populated fringes of 
Los Angeles. He had a gift for making 
reticence count. When reporters rushed 
up to ask him what he did after a 1961 
brush fire destroyed his house and be- 
longings, he replied, “I went out and 
bought a toothbrush.” 

Drive-in Wedding. In his Belgian- 
born wife Maria, who died in 1955, Hux- 
ley appears to have found the perfect 
writer’s mate. She shared his passion for 
exercises, diets and unorthodox doctors 
She was formidable in her own right, 
and she efficiently maintained the pri- 
vacy and quiet he needed. In 1923 she 
became the first woman in Italy with a 
driver’s license. Her driving, Biographer 
Bedford recalls, was up to professional 
racing standards. In respect to her hus- 
band’s occasional affairs, she rightly be- 
lieved that if she made the introductions 
and even sent the small tokens of af- 
fection afterward, she could keep things 
from getting out of hand. Besides, she re- 
marked, “you can’t leave it to Aldous. 
He'd make a muddle.” This can hard- 
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HUXLEY IN 1962—THE YEAR BEFORE HE DIED 
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ly be said of his life as a whole. He over- 
came his extraordinary physical hand- 
icap and, though he regarded himself 
as a spiritual refugee born “between 
two worlds,” kept his ironic sense of 
humor till the end. When, in 1956, the 
distinguished British author of The Pe- 
rennial Philosophy took a second wife 
the Italian-born violinist and psycho- 
therapist Laura Archera, the ceremony 
was conducted at the drive-in chapel 
in Yuma, Ariz 

For all Huxley's erudition, the ad- 
venturous and technically brilliant way 
he played with ideas, the bulk of his 
work was ephemeral. His mysticism was 
privately intense but publicly slick. His 
attempts to popularize scientific knowl- 
edge in much the manner of his grand- 
father Thomas Huxley were diluted by 
the vastness of America 

He was, however, an exceptional 
personal journalist with a keen inner 
eye on the future and a hard sense of 
priorities. Priorities, in fact, had the 
last word. Nobody really paid proper 
attention to Huxley's obituary when 
he died of cancer on Nov. 22, 1963 
Readers and editors were too busy deal- 
ing with what had been happening that 
day in Dallas ®R.Z. Sheppard 


Street Scene 


JONES: PORTRAIT OF A MUGGER 
by JAMES WILLWERTH 
251 pages. Evans. $7.95. 


A book about a mugger. The sub- 
ject brings various expectations. A cer- 
tain horror-fascination at getting in on 
the other side of urban America’s living 
fear; the noncerebral prospect of a 
bloody how-to guide; perhaps a fast 
freak-show visit into the mind of an an- 
imal. The one thing a reader does not ex- 
pect is a troubling, memorable encoun 
ter with a human being. Yet that is 
precisely what James Willwerth produc- 
es. To enter this mugger’s world means 
that inexorably, as one of the mugger’s 
friends put it, “you don’t think about 
laws. The way he thinks is as natural as 
turning on the TV. The laws of the land 
don’t apply.’ 

What does apply, as it does for ev- 
eryone, is the way life works. Jones is a 
pseudonym, but he is no stereotype. He 
is the son of a white Italian nurse 

whom he adores—and a black postal 
worker whose struggle to break into the 
middle class prompts bitter wrangling 
Jones grew up on the Lower East Side 
of Manhattan. At 13, he hoped to be a 
professional singer. Instead, he followed 
the lead of older ghetto kids and got into 
drugs; by 17 he was stealing in earnest 
Now 25, Jones is a bright street hustler 
who stutters in frustrated rage at his tan- 
talizing inability to outdistance self-de- 
feat. He managed to kick heroin during 
his only prison term and has stayed off 
it since he got out three years ago. But 
he takes in coke, pot and wine as nat- 
urally as most people breathe. He is also 
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“With people conserving 


electricity, why do electric 
companies keep building 
_ new power plants?” 


Your wise use of electricity has helped the 
electric companies stretch power supplies and 
meet current needs. 


But there will not be enough electricity to 
meet tomorrow’s needs, much less those of the 
year 2000, unless we build many more power 
plants than we have today. 

We'll need all the additional electricity to 
keep up with this country’s growing population. 
Millions of young people are now entering the 
job market each year. 

And there will be a million and a half new 
Americans born this year, even with the decline 
in the birth rate. Twenty years from now, they'll 
be looking for jobs that depend on electricity, 
as well as buying products and services that do. 





Cleaning up the environment is going to take a — ~ 
. > ™. ¥ 
lot of energy, too. Just about every major _ ° 
environmental project requires an enormous 
amount of electric power. One sewage treatment 


plant, for example, can use as much electric 
power as thousands of homes. 


Other expanding uses for electricity include 
rapid transit systems, new homes, new hospitals, 
new schools, and more. 


If there is to be enough electricity to satisfy 
all these growing energy needs, and to meet 
rising standards of living, we must build more 
power plants and build them soon. Plants that 
conserve this country’s valuable petroleum 
resources by making better use of abundant 
fuels like coal and uranium. 





Electricity can do the job, but first we must 
make sure that there will be enough of it. 


The People at America’s 
Investor-Owned Electric Companies 


For names of sponsoring companies, write to Power Companies, 
1345 Avenue of the Americas, New York, New York 10019 
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a clothes junkie, and whenever he is 
flush after a few muggings, the money 
goes in an endless effort to look “fly.” 
Platform shoes are a hazard to his trade, 
since fast getaways are critical, but he 
wears them even when mugging because 
“they are the style.” 

When Willwerth found him, his two 
main girls (one white, one black) were 
both pregnant, and the pressures on him 
to make choices and settle into a job 
were intense. His dreams of making a 
big score and getting off the street are 
like jail bars. They hold him in an ex- 
traordinary blend of fantasy and real- 
ity. “I'd have a country home,” says 
Jones, “but I would never go there, of 
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JAMES WILLWERTH 
Neither a fear nor freak show. 


course, because I don’t like the coun- 
try.” He thinks of mugging “like chess.” 
He remembers each victim precisely 
and prefers to work in the daytime be- 
cause other “people are always rushing 
somewhere.” In his private code, attack- 
ing women and old men is out. A mid- 
dle-aged man going to fat is best, es- 
pecially if he is “looking everywhere” 
—as people tend to do when carrying a 
lot of cash. Jones uses a knife rather than 
a gun. He watches in banks for big with- 
drawals, trails a storekeeper a few times 
to see when he goes to deposit the day’s 
take. “What I do is wrong,” he admits. 
“Deep, deep down I believe this. Bur 
man, it gives me life.” 

Willwerth is a TIME correspondent 
and the author of a Viet Nam book, Eye 
in the Last Storm. He intensifies his work 
with a sharp eye for the rat sitting bold- 
ly in the entrance of a flophouse or the 
menacing sense of the street he feels on 
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his way to the subway after a late-night 
interview. He has also made the sen- 
sible decision not to deny his own pres- 
ence; he straightforwardly records the 
fears, anger and liking he feels for his 
troubled subject—even after Jones tells 
him, perhaps in a mood of false boast- 
ing, that he has committed two mur- 
ders for hire. 

This technique banishes any tenden- 
cy toward generalized moralizing. It 
makes the book worth a dozen socio- 
logical treatises. Feeling first trapped 
and then at home in Jones’ existence, 
the reader is left with the enraging con- 
clusion that for society only the extremes 
will really work—either the liberal view 
that the world of the poor must be fun- 
damentally revamped or the conserva- 
tive insistence that such men must all 
be locked up for life. Nothing less will 
really reach the Joneses, and nothing 
like either course seems immediately 
possible. Meanwhile, Jones has tempo- 
rarily laid aside his life as a mugger and 
is working as a hospital orderly as he 
did once before. How long he will con- 
tinue neither Willwerth nor Jones him- 
self can guess. ® Jose M. Ferrer Ill 


Shimmering Perversity 


THE EBONY TOWER 
by JOHN FOWLES 
312 pages. Little, Brown. $7.95. 


In his first three novels, John Fowles 
displayed a talent for taking risks. The 
Collector (1963), The Magus (1966) and 
The French Lieutenant's Woman (1969) 
came in impressive sequence, one sur- 
passing another in virtuosity, like the 
work of a magician developing his craft, 
slow motion, before his audience. The 
Collector was a comparatively simple 
pass—butterflies in psychotic transfor- 
mation turned into pinioned women, 
perhaps a gothic variation on Lepidop- 
terist Nabokov. In The Magus, Fowles 
worked gaudier effects: allegory, ro- 
mance, black magic. The French 
Lieutenant's Woman played the entire 
Victorian milieu against the 20th centu- 
ry; Fowles could so persuasively dream 
up another world that he was free to call 
all of it into speculation by proposing al- 
ternative endings to the novel. 

The Ebony Tower is a far less am- 
bitious exercise—four stories, “a per- 
sonal note,” and a version of the me- 
dieval story of Eliduc. Fowles says he 
intended these as a series of “variations” 
on related themes; he leaves the read- 
er to make the connections. In the 
title story, a young English artist and 
art critic named David Williams visits 
an old expatriate English painter, Hen- 
ry Breasley, in his rural French farm- 
house. Breasley, living with an old 
French couple and two young English 
birds, gets drunk, rants against Picasso 
and the century’s other departures from 
the world as the eye sees it. Williams, 
whose wife has stayed behind, almost 
seduces one of Breasley’s “gels.” The 





story until then has the sure, mellow 
complexity of Mozart—at the end it 
degenerates into the kind of opera that 
advertises soap flakes. 

Otherwise, The Ebony Tower is a 
book as lovely as its dust jacket—Pi- 
sanello’s Portrait of a Lady. The re- 
told tale of Eliduc, a 12th century Celt- 
ic romance, charmingly repeats the story 
of a knight torn between his love for a 
princess and his loyalty to his wife. A 
story called Poor Koko tells of a sort 
of casual Marxist burglar who amiably 
loots the guesthouse where a pedantic 
writer is staying, then, like a Manson 
of letters, coolly destroys the writer's 
notes and manuscript for a book about 
Thomas Love Peacock, a 19th century 
writer of burlesque romances (who is, 
incidentally, one of Fowles’ favorite 
writers). The Enigma, a marvelous piece 
of illusion, describes a London police 
sergeant’s search for a paradigm of Es- 
tablishment life in the form of a con- 
servative M.P., who has, perhaps de- 
liberately, disappeared. 

The last story, The Cloud, possesses 
one of Fowles’ faults—a facile, paint- 
erly dreaminess—without his vigorous 
grasp on the facts that make illusion 
matter. Fowles’ themes in all these el- 
egant stories are the surprise of pas- 
sion y. the safety of tradition, abstrac- 
tion y. spontaneity, and more broadly, 
the secrets of art (including Fowles’ 
own art) played against a fictive “re- 
ality” that represents merely his own 
deeper lamination of imagined life. 
Fowles, like any other storyteller, tells 
his tale—and then has the shimmering 
perversity to let his readers know that 
maybe he was lying all the time, or 
that life itself waslying. "Lance Morrow 
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Divorced. Edward Mezvinsky, 37, 
recently re-elected Congressman (D. 
Iowa) whose role in the House impeach- 
ment inquiry drew national attention; 
and his wife Myra, 33; after twelve years 
of marriage, four daughters. 

. 


Marriage Annulled. Edgar M. 
Bronfman, 45, multimillionaire presi- 
dent of Distillers Corp.—Seagrams Ltd.; 
and the former Lady Carolyn Town- 
shend; 33, willowy blonde English so- 
cialite; after eleven months of marriage; 
in Manhattan. In testimony at the trial, 
Bronfman charged that though they had 
had a long affair, Lady Carolyn refused 
to sleep with him after the wedding. She 
claimed she did—once. The settlement 
provides for the return to Bronfman of 
a prenuptial gift of $1 million and al- 
imony payments to Lady Carolyn of 
$40,000 a year for eleven years. 

s 


Died. Erskine Childers, 68, Protes- 
tant President of the largely Catholic 
Republic of Ireland; of a heart attack; 
in Dublin. Son of an English officer who 
was shot as an I.R.A. “irreconcilable” 
in 1922, Childers was educated at Cam- 
bridge and worked as ad manager for 
Eamon De Valéra’s /rish Press before 
entering politics. After 35 years in the 
Dail and a series of Cabinet posts Chil- 
ders succeeded De Valéra as President 
in June 1973. His election contest had 
pitted him against the nephew of the 
man who ordered his father’s execution. 
Childers labored to cool the hatreds 
racking Northern Ireland. “If my elec- 
tion can demonstrate that the Irish peo- 
ple are mature in their outlook,” he said, 
“then I'm glad to be elected a Protes- 
tant President.” 

s 

Died. Dr. Erich Lindemann, 74, 
German-born psychiatrist who pio- 
neered in the application of sociological 
techniques to the treatment of psycho- 
logical problems; in Palo Alto, Calif. 
After counseling bereaved relatives of 
the 492 victims of the 1942 Cocoanut 
Grove fire in Boston, Lindemann pro- 
duced a seminal study of grief and 
mourning. Later he directed the nation’s 
first community mental health center in 
Wellesley, Mass. In 1957 Lindemann’s 
study of slumdwellers uprooted from 
Boston’s West End by urban renewal 
found that money could not compensate 
for the shattered web of ties to trusted 
friends and neighbors. 

. 


Died. Clive Brook, 87, durable, deb- 
onair British actor; at his home in Lon- 
don. Brook’s suave elegance, natty style, 
and clipped accent made him the cel- 
luloid paradigm of the English gentle- 
man, and won him leading roles in more 
than 50 Hollywood films (among them 
Sherlock Holmes, Shanghai Express and 
Cavalcade). 
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“You can 
really get 
involved.” 


Sponsors report from 
around the country .. . 


Castalia, Ohio — Sandy Prout, 
speaking for the St. John’s United 
Church High School Class: “You 
can really get involved. It’s a person- 
to-person relationship.” 

Her class is sponsoring a needy 
13-year-old boy in Taiwan. 
Seeley, Wisconsin—Emily Kochalka 
writes about her women’s club sponsor- 
ship of a boy in the Philippines: “Our little 
lad warms all our hearts and makes us 
feel so proud that we are helping him. The 
warmth one gets from knowing you are 
helping a child is indescribable. Corre- 
sponding with the boy has brought home 
to us club members that we have so much 
—and children in other countries have so 
little by comparison. 

“When the club sent Nestor $5.00 for 
his birthday, we later got a reply stating 
that the $5.00 meant ‘the very best birth- 
day I have ever had in my life.’ ” 

Carlisle, Kentucky—Joseph H. Conley, 
project chairman for the Jaycees, expresses 
it this way in writing about a 12-year-old 
boy in Ecuador: “His improvement in 
health, grades, personality, activities dur- 
ing the period of this sponsorship has been 
remarkable. This is most satisfying to us.”” 
Castlewood, Virginia—William A. White 
writes: “God has been good to me. I think 
a person should appreciate this and 
share it.” 

Barre, Massachusetts—Glenn Stratton, 
American Problems Instructor at Quabbin 
Regional High School, feels the sponsor- 
ship by his class serves the dual purpose of 
helping the child and instructing the stu- 
dents: “Students realize that what we take 
for granted is considered luxury by others, 
and tend to appreciate their own situation 
more fully.” 

Byron, New York—Mrs. Fern Griffen, of 
the Presbyterian Women’s Association, 
says this: “Satisfaction in knowing we are 
helping this girl (in Guatemala) and per- 
haps others in her family by lifting their 
burden a little. She is very thankful and 
that makes us glad to help. The letters we 
get from Norma are so friendly and loving 
it makes us feel we have a daughter just 
over the way and we love her.” 





Would you or your group like to share 
in this person-to-person way of helping a 
child? You can begin by filling out the 
coupon and sending it with your first 
monthly check for $15.00. 

You'll receive the child’s photograph 
and information about the project where 
the child receives help. You may write to 
the child and the original letter will be 
sent to you, along with an English trans- 
lation. (Housemothers or caseworkers 
help children unable to write.) 

If you want the child to have a special 
gift on a holiday or his birthday, you may 
send a check and the whole amount will be 
forwarded to the child through our over- 
seas staff, along with your instructions. 

Won't you join the many sponsors who 
are finding a great satisfaction in this 
personalized way of helping deserving 
children? 

Sponsors are urgently needed for chil- 
dren in: Brazil, India, Guatemala and 
Indonesia. 


Write today: Verent J. Mills 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 
Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 

I wish to sponsor a (_] boy [) girl in 
Cj 
(1 Choose any child who needs my help. 
I will pay $15 a month. I enclose first 
payment of §. Send me child’s 
name, story, address and picture. 

I cannot sponsor a child but want to 
give $ 


(C Please send | me more information. 
Name. 


Address. 
City. 
State. Zip. 


maeres (VFA-080) with Ga US. i oct ind 
ment’s Advisory Committee on Voluntary Forei: 
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THERE’S SOMETHING FUNNY 
GOING ON THIS WEEKEND ON 
THE CBS RADIO NETWORK. 


laugh. : 


We've gathered together an extraordinary array of the great 
comics and wits of today. Plus the greats of the past, 
via sound-track and broadcast excerpts. Plus cartoonists, 
writers and students of humor 


To talk about what makes people 

About “A Sense of American Humor.” 

CBS News Correspondent Roger 
Mudd will be anchorman of this 


30-program Weekend Special. 


It will make you smile, grin, 
giggle, chuckle, roar. 
What a happy thought 
Saturday and Sunday of 


Thanksgiving weekend. 
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A SENSE OF 
ERICAN HUMOR 
MBER 30 
. EMBER 1 
1 THE CBS RADIO 
NETWORK }/ 
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Head of the Bourbon Family. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskevs. 86 proof and 100 proof Bottled in Bond. Old Grand- Dad Distillery Go.. Frankfort, Ky. 40601 
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~ ‘Come to where the flavor is. 


~~ Come to Marlboro Country. |, 


> "PP ea — 


18 mg: ‘tar.’ 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Mar: 74 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





